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ON  THE  WHARF 

The  only  people  identified  in  this  photo  are  Bill  Crecraft  who  is  5th 
from  the  left  in  the  back,  and  Henry  Pice  and  Anna  Loomis  Pice 
who  are  in  the  front,  6th  and  7th  from  the  left.  We're  hoping  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  supply  the  names  of  the  others. 

Fishermen  are  the  main  focus  of  this  issue  of  Cumtux  which  begins  with 
the  impressions  of  a  visitor  to  these  shores  in  1886.  The  author,  Helen 
Jackson,  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  descendants  of  the  “wild"  fishermen 
she  described  a  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago.  The  stories  that  follow  allow 
us  to  get  to  know  some  of  these  fishermen  better. 
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"To  know... acknowledge... to  inform" 


Wild  fishermen  and  longshoremen  in  1886 


Chance  ‘Days  in  Oregon 

Excerpt  from  Glimpses  of  Three  Coasts,  by  Helen  Jackson  (Helen  Maria 
Hunt  Jackson),  written  in  1886  and  published  in  1891  in  Boston. 


Three  days  and  two  nights  —  from 
Thursday  morning  till  Saturday 
afternoon  —  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  then  we  had  to  lie  at  Astoria  the 
greater  part  of  Sunday  night  before  the 
tide  would  let  us  go  on  up  the  river.  It 
was  not  waste  [sic]  time,  however. 
Astoria  is  a  place  curious  to  behold. 
Seen  from  the  water,  it  seems  a  tidy 
little  white  town  nestled  on  the  shore, 
and  well  topped  off  by  wooded  hills. 
Landing,  one  finds  that  it  must  be  rank¬ 
ed  as  amphibious,  being  literally  half  on 
land  and  half  on  water.  From  Astoria 
proper  —  the  old  Astoria,  which  Mr. 
Astor  founded,  and  Washington  Irving 
described  —  up  to  the  new  town,  or 
upper  Astoria,  is  a  mile  and  a  half,  two 
thirds  bridges  and  piers.  Long  wooden 
wharves,  more  streets  than  wharves, 
resting  on  hundreds  of  piles,  are  built 
out  to  deep  water.  They  fairly  fringe  the 
shore;  and  the  street  nearest  the  water 
is  little  more  than  a  succession  of 
bridges  from  wharf  to  wharf.  Frequent 
bays  and  inlets  make  up,  leaving  un¬ 
sightly  muddy  wastes  when  the  tide 
goes  out.  To  see  family  washing  hung 
out  on  lines  over  these  tidal  flats,  and 
the  family  infants  drawing  their  go-carts 
in  the  mud  below,  was  a  droll  sight.  At 
least  every  other  building  on  these 
strange  wharf  streets  is  a  salmon  can¬ 
nery,  and  acres  of  the  wharf  surfaces 
were  covered  with  salmon  nets  spread 


out  to  dry.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  wild-looking  men,  sailor-like,  and 
yet  not  sailor-like,  all  wearing  india- 
rubber  boots  reaching  far  above  the 
knee,  with  queer  wing-like  flaps  project¬ 
ing  all  around  at  top.  These  were  the 
fishers  of  salmon,  two  thousand  of 
them,  Russians,  Finns,  Germans,  Ital¬ 
ians,  --  “every  kind  on  the  earth,”  an  old 
restaurant-keeper  said,  in  speaking  of 
them;  “every  kind  on  the  earth,  they 
pour  in  here,  for  four  months,  from  May 
to  September.  They’re  a  wild  set;  clear 
out  with  the  salmon,  ‘n’  don’t  mind  any 
more  ’n  the  fish  do  what  they  leave 
behind  ‘em.” 

All  day  long  they  kill  time  in  the 
saloons.  The  nights  they  spend  on  the 
water,  flinging  and  trolling  and  drawing 
in  their  nets,  which  often  burst  with  the 
weight  of  the  captured  salmon.  It  is  a 
strange  life,  and  one  sure  to  foster  a 
man’s  worst  traits  rather  than  his  best 
ones.  The  fishermen  who  have  homes 
and  families,  and  are  loyal  to  them, 
industrious  and  thrifty,  are  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

The  site  of  Mr.  Astor’s  original 
fort  is  now  the  terraced  yard  of  a  spruce 
new  house  on  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
pleasantest  streets  in  the  old  town. 
These  streets  are  little  more  than  narrow 
terraces  rising  one  above  the  other  on 
jutting  and  jagged  levels  of  the  river- 
bank.  They  command  superb  off-looks 
across  and  up  and  down  the  majestic 
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river,  which  is  here  far  more  a  bay  than 
a  river.  The  Astoria  people  must  be 
strangely  indifferent  to  these  views;  for 
the  majority  of  the  finest  houses  face 
away  from  the  water,  looking  straight 
into  the  rough  wooded  hillside. 

Uncouth  and  quaint  vehicles  are 
perpetually  plying  between  the  old  and 
the  new  towns;  they  jolt  along  fast  over 
the  narrow  wooden  roads,  and  the  foot- 
passengers,  who  have  no  other  place  to 
walk,  are  perpetually  scrambling  from 
under  the  horses’  heels.  It  is  a  unique 
highway:  pebbly  beaches,  marshes  and 
salt  ponds,  alder-grown  cliffs,  hemlock 
and  spruce  copses  on  its  inland  side;  on 
the  water-side,  bustling  wharves,  can¬ 
neries,  fishermen’s  boarding-houses, 
great  spaces  filled  in  with  bare  piles 
waiting  to  be  floored;  at  every  turn 
shore  and  sea  seem  to  change  sides,  and 
clumps  of  brakes,  fresh-hewn  stumps, 
maple  and  madrone  trees,  shift  places 
with  canneries  and  wharves;  the  sea 
swashes  under  the  planks  of  the  road  at 
one  minute,  and  the  next  is  an  eighth  of 
a  mile  away,  at  the  end  of  a  close-built 
land.  Even  in  the  thickest  settled  busi¬ 
ness  part  of  the  town,  blocks  of  water 
alternate  with  blocks  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  statistics  of  the  salmon-can¬ 
ning  business  almost  pass  belief.  In 
1881  six  hundred  thousand  cases  of 
canned  salmon  were  shipped  from 
Astoria.  We  ourselves  saw  seventy-five 
hundred  cases  put  on  board  one  steamer. 
There  were  forty  eight-pound  cans  in 
each  case;  it  took  five  hours’  steady 
work,  of  forty  “long-shore  men,”  to  load 
them.  These  long-shore  men  are  another 
shifting  and  turbulent  element  in  the 
populations  of  the  river  towns.  They 
work  day  and  night,  get  big  wages,  go 
from  place  to  place,  and  spend  money 
recklessly;  a  sort  of  commercial  Bohe¬ 
mian,  difficult  to  handle  and  often  dan¬ 


gerous.  They  sometimes  elect  to  take 
fifty'  cents  an  hour  and  all  the  beer  they 
can  drink,  rather  than  a  dollar  an  hour 
and  no  beer.  At  the  time  we  saw  them, 
they  were  on  beer  wages.  The  foaming 
beer  casks  stood  at  short  intervals  along 
the  wharf,  —  a  pitcher,  pail,  and  mug  at 
each  cask.  The  scene  was  a  lively  one: 
four  cases  loaded  at  a  time  on  each 
truck,  run  swiftly  to  the  wharf  edge,  and 
slid  down  the  hold;  trucks  rattling,  turn¬ 
ing  sharp  corners;  men  laughing,  wheel¬ 
ing  to  right  and  left  of  each  other,  toss¬ 
ing  off  mugs  of  beer,  wiping  their 
mouths  with  their  hands,  and  flinging 
the  drops  in  the  air  with  jests,  —  one  half 
forgave  them  for  taking  part  wages  in 
the  beer,  it  made  it  so  much  merrier. 

On  Sunday  morning,  we  waked  up 
to  find  ourselves  at  sea  in  the  Columbia 
River.  A  good  part  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  seemed  also  to  be 
at  sea  there.  When  a  river  of  the  size  of 
the  Columbia  gets  thirty  feet  above  low- 
water  mark,  towns  and  townships  go  to 
sea  unexpectedly.  All  the  way  up  the 
Columbia  to  the  Willamette,  and  down 
the  Willamette  to  Portland,  we  sailed  in 
and  on  a  freshet,  and  saw  at  once  more 
and  less  of  the  country  than  could  be 
seen  at  any  other  time.  At  the  town  of 
Kalama,  facetiously  announced  as  “the 
water  terminus  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,”  the  hotel,  the  railroad  station, 
and  its  warehouses  were  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water,  and  we  sailed,  in 
seemingly  deep  water,  directly  over  the 
wharf  where  landings  were  usually 
made.  At  other  towns  on  the  way  we  ran 
well  up  into  the  fields,  and  landed  pas¬ 
sengers  or  freight  on  stray  sand-spits,  or 
hillocks,  from  which  they  could  get  off 
again  on  the  other  side  by  small  boats. 
We  passed  scores  of  deserted  houses, 
their  windows  open,  the  water  swashing 
over  their  door  sills;  gardens  with  only 


tops  of  bushes  in  sight,  one  with  red 
roses  swaying  back  and  forth,  limp  and 
helpless  on  the  tide.  It  seemed  strange 
that  men  would  build  houses  and  make 
farms  in  a  place  where  they  are  each 
year  liable  to  be  driven  out  by  such 
freshets.  When  I  expressed  this  wonder, 
an  Oregonian  replied  lightly,  “Oh,  the 
river  always  gives  them  plenty  of  time. 
They’ve  all  got  boats,  and  they  wait  till 
the  last  minute  always,  hoping  the 
water’ll  go  down.”  —  “But  it  must  be 
unwholesome  to  the  last  degree  to  live 
on  such  overflowed  lands.  When  the 
water  recedes,  they  must  get  fevers.”  — 
“Oh,  they  get  used  to  it.  After  they’ve 
taken  about  a  barrel  of  quinine,  they’re 
pretty  well  acclimated.” 

Other  inhabitants  of  the  country 
asserted  roundly  that  no  fevers  followed 
these  freshets;  that  the  trade-winds 


swept  away  all  malarial  influences;  that 
the  water  did  no  injury  whatever  to  the 
farms,  —  on  the  contrary,  made  the  crops 
better;  and  that  these  farmers  along  the 
river  bottoms  “couldn’t  be  hired  to  live 
anywhere  else  in  Oregon.” 

The  higher  shore  lines  were  wood¬ 
ed  almost  without  a  break;  only  at  long 
intervals  an  oasis  of  clearing,  high  up, 
an  emerald  spot  of  barley  or  wheat,  and 
a  tiny  farm-house.  These  were  said  to 
be  usually  lumbermen’s  homes;  it  was 
warmer  up  there  than  in  the  bottom,  and 
crops  thrived.  In  the  not  far-off  day 
when  these  kingdoms  of  forests  are 
over-thrown,  and  the  Columbia  runs 
unshaded  to  the  sea,  these  hill  shores 
will  be  one  vast  granary. 

This  book  is  located  in  the  Astor- 
iana  Collection  at  the  Astoria  Public 
Library. 


Courtesy  of  Genie  Jones  Dahl 

Cattral  “Cat”  Jones  in  his  skiff,  about  1935. 
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A  coastal  fishing  adventure  in  1932 


Cattral  “Cat”  Jones 

by  Charles  E  Haddix 


What  in  the  world  were  we  two 
sixteen-year  olds  doing  in  a 
small  open-deck  Columbia 
River  gillnetter  fishing  boat  twenty  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Oregon?  Alongside,  almost 
near  enough  for  me  to  touch,  was  a  huge 
blackfish  or  killer  whale  much  larger  than 
our  small  craft.  All  1  could  do  was  wait  for 
him  to  make  up  his  mind.  A  turn  to  the 
right,  or  straight  ahead,  would  solve  the 
problem.  A  sudden  dive  beneath  us  could 
tip  the  boat  over.  Fortunately,  however, 
after  a  snort  in  our  direction,  his  curiosity 
satisfied,  he  took  off  straight  ahead  for 
parts  unknown.  Shortly  before  that  we  had 
passed  a  large  sunfish  slowly  cruising 
nearby.  The  day  was  sunny,  clear  skies  and 
a  calm  sea.  For  me,  this  was  one  of  many 
adventures  to  come  in  my  life.  Better  than 
that,  it  was  the  summer  I  got  to  spend  with 
a  young  fellow  of  my  age  that  1  greatly 
admired.  His  name  was  Cattral  Jones.  1 
called  him  “Cat.” 

As  I  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  I 
looked  over  at  Cat.  He  had  not  been  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  least.  “You  meet  them  every 
once  in  a  while  out  here,”  he  remarked. 
“What  happens  if  they  tip  the  boat  over  and 
leave  us  floundering  with  no  rescue  in 
sight?”  I  said.  “Hasn’t  happened  yet,”  was 
Cat’s  reply. 

That  was  Cat’s  philosophy. ..if  it 
hasn’t  happened,  then  don’t  worry  about 
it.  It  was  an  attitude  I  was  beginning  to 
learn  and  Cat  was  a  great  teacher. 

My  family  background  was  one  I  was 
proud  of  but  nothing  like  Cat’s.  Mine  was 
a  transplanted  Southern  heritage.  Cat’s 
parents  were  members  of  the  Chinook 
Indian  tribe  that  for  centuries  had  domi¬ 
nated  the  fishing  and  trading  areas  of  the 


Pacific  Northwest.  Being  of  Indian  ances¬ 
try  in  those  days  was  something  many 
people  were  not  proud  to  admit.  Not  so 
with  Cat.  His  parents  in  Altoona,  Washing¬ 
ton  had  taught  him  how  to  fish  and  mend 
nets  and,  above  all,  to  be  proud  and  inde¬ 
pendent. 


Courtesy  of  Genie  Jones  Dahl 

Cattral  Jones  in  1947,  his  first  year 
fishing  in  Cordova,  Alaska.  He  noted 
on  the  back  of  the  photo:  “See  the 
heavy  coat.” 

It  all  started  on  one  sunny  day  in  the 
spring,  while  I  was  enjoying  the  sun  out¬ 
side  of  Thiel  Brothers  in  downtown 
Astoria.  Cat  came  by  and,  during  the  con¬ 
versation,  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  go  ocean 
fishing  with  him. 

Gillnetting  on  the  river  was  slow  at 
the  time.  Cat  had  decided  that  there  were 
more  salmon  in  the  ocean  than  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  so  that’s  where  he  decided  to 
go.  Starting  with  the  open  deck  two-man 
fishing  boat  he  had  leased  from  a  local 
cannery,  he  rigged  it  out  for  ocean  trawl¬ 
ing.  A  mast  was  stepped  in  the  center  with 
two  long  poles,  one  on  each  side.  A  spar 
from  the  bow  to  the  mast,  covered  with 
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canvas  provided  the  shelter  needed  for 
sleeping  bunks  and  supplies.  With  a  small 
Svea  gas  stove  and  a  few  cans  of  Dinty 
Moore’s  Beef  Stew  and  coffee  for  supplies, 
everything  was  ready. 

The  fishing,  or  trolling,  was  done 
with  two  long  lines  coming  attached  to 
each  pole,  one  at  the  tip,  the  other,  halfway. 
An  additional  line  trailed  from  the  stem  on 
either  side.  Each  line  had  two  sets  of 
hooks,  an  Andy  Reeker  spoon  and  a  length 
of  No.  7  piano  wire.  All  this  was  hand- 
operated  and  was  tedious  at  all  times. 
Power  for  the  propeller  was  supplied  by  an 
old  basic  four  horse  standard  engine  that 
could  be  repaired  with  baling  wire. 

Cat’s  boat  was  moored  at  the  Port 
Docks,  the  closest  spot  for  us  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Leaving  and  returning  by  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia  depended  upon 
a  slack  tide,  otherwise  the  current  would 
be  more  than  the  boat  could  handle.  This 
meant  leaving  the  Port  Docks  early  in  the 
morning,  often  before  sunrise. 

For  two  young  boys,  this  was  quite 
an  adventure.  We  left  the  port  docks  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  so  by  sunrise,  we 
would  reach  the  river’s  mouth  on  the  flood. 
And  so,  my  life  at  sea  began.  In  all  my 
future  years  at  sea,  few  could  match  the 
experience  of  fishing  in  a  small  open  boat 
off  the  Oregon  Coast  with  a  companion 
like  Cat  Jones. 

Ocean  salmon  could  be  found  by  our 
keeping  a  constant  lookout  for  small 
schools  of  sardines  or  pilchards.  Hovering 
and  screaming  overhead  were  hordes  of 
seagulls  diving  into  the  mass  of  small  fish. 
Below,  the  water  teemed  with  salmon 
intent  on  gorging  themselves.  By  cruising 
slowly  back  and  forth  in  the  vicinity,  the 
spoons  on  our  lines  attracted  the  salmon. 
For  a  brief  period,  until  the  school  disap¬ 
peared,  we  worked  like  mad  hauling  in  fish 
after  fish. 

The  thrill  of  seeing  a  pole  bend  as  a 
salmon  strikes  the  hook,  followed  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  catch,  makes  most  of  the 
tedious  part  of  fishing  worthwhile. 


At  the  same  time,  nothing  can  beat 
the  feeling  of  frustration  when  your  boat 
is  being  followed  by  a  hungry  sea  lion.  By 
the  time  the  line  is  hauled  in,  there  is  little 
left  but  the  head.  An  environmentalist 
would  get  little  sympathy  during  moments 
like  this. 

Needless  to  say  that  after  moments 
of  this  exhausting  work,  there  would  be 
hours  of  lookout.  Time  could  be  boring 
when  hour  after  hour  we  would  cruise  up 
and  down  the  coast  with  nothing  in  sight. 
This  was  the  time  when  the  Svea  gas  stove 
was  pumped  up  and  a  can  of  Dinty 
Moore’s  Beef  Stew  was  put  on  to  boil, 
followed  by  a  pot  of  coffee. 

Cruising  for  salmon  in  our  area  in¬ 
volved  a  basic  form  of  coastal  navigation. 
If  we  sailed  west  out  of  the  sight  of  land, 
we  turned  around  and  headed  due  east  until 
we  found  the  coast  again.  Next  was  to 
locate  either  Saddle  Mountain  or  Tillamook 
Head.  From  there  it  was  up  the  coast  to  the 
Columbia  River.  Still,  being  out  on  the 
ocean  like  that  in  a  small  boat  can  make 
one  extremely  cautious.  A  sharp  lookout 
is  kept  for  fish,  ships,  or  other  fishing 
boats. 

Cloudy,  overcast,  or  rainy  weather 
was  a  real  problem.  Later  I  was  to  lose  a 
good  friend  and  his  family  in  a  boat  similar 
to  ours  when  he  misjudged  the  entrance  to 
the  river  and  ended  up  on  the  south  jetty. 

Usually,  when  closer  inshore,  we 
would  run  into  a  school  of  ling  cod  or  rock 
fish.  Unlike  the  thrill  of  catching  a  salmon, 
hooking  a  ling  cod  leaves  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  As  soon  as  he  is  hooked  the  fish 
opens  his  huge  mouth  that  acts  like  a  drag 
on  the  line.  Hauling  him  in  takes  every 
effort  one  has.  Cat’s  boat  was  not  equipped 
with  gear  for  retrieving  fish  so  each  catch 
was  a  real  effort. 

All  this  came  to  an  end  one  day.  We 
had  been  fishing  for  two  or  three  days  and 
were  flat  broke.  It  was  dark  and  a  long  way 
to  the  buyer  for  the  cannery  where  he  had 
leased  his  boat.  Cat  took  a  chance  and  sold 
the  catch  to  a  cash  buyer  off  Ilwaco.  We 
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Courtesy  of  Genie  Jones  Dahl 

Cattral  Jones  and  wife  Sylvia  Bombeck  Jones. 


tied  up  to  a  dolphin  off  Chinook  for  the 
weekend  and  went  home  to  Astoria.  When 
we  came  back  the  boat  was  gone,  along 
with  our  personal  gear.  Someone  had  told 
the  cannery  what  Cat  had  done  so  they 
repossessed  the  boat.  Cat  took  it  in  stride. 
He  grinned  and  said.  “It  was  bound  to 
happen;  let's  head  for  home!" 

We  parted  company  at  that  time, 
never  to  renew  our  acquaintance.  Cat  went 
on  to  fish  in  Alaska  and  work  again  in 
Portland  and  Astoria  until  he  passed  away 
in  Knappa  on  Sunday,  January  19,  1997. 
He  was  buried  at  the  Ocean  View  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Warrenton. 

As  for  myself,  some  time  later,  I 
signed  on  a  British  tramp  steamer  headed 
for  central  China  and  more  adventures. 


Charles  E  Haddix  passed  away  on 
June  12,  1997,  a  few  months  after  "Cat'' 
did  You  can  read  more  about  Charlie 's 
adventures  in  these  issues  o/Cumtux 
"Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Astoria  House 


Summer  1992. 

“River  Travel  Memories  on  the  Lower 
Columbia  "  Fall  1992. 

"An  Adventure  in  Dredging:  Attacked  by 
the  Japanese  in  World  War  11  Summer 
1993. 

“  The  Astor  Street  Mystery  ”  Spring  1 994 
"Mattie  Lee  Haddix:  Astoria's  Police 
Matron  ”  Spring  1995 
"Job  Witte  Ross  and  Ghosts  From  the 
Past.  ”  Summer  1997 . 


Note:  Cattral  Jones  was  Chinook 
Indian  by  adoption,  but  his  birth  parents 
were  actually  Norwegian.  He  was  born 
Arne  Emil  Olsen.  At  the  age  of  four,  he 
was  placed  in  an  orphanage.  In  1936,  he 
married  Sylvia  Bombeck.  They  had  ten 
children.  She  passed  away  not  long  before 
he  did. 

Cattral  Jones  often  entertained  his 
family  with  stories  of  his  adventures.  One 
regret  the  family  has  is  that  he  never  wrote 
them  down. 
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Two  River-Tales  by  Don  Riswick 

£lmos  ^/irc 


One  May  in  1935, 1  decided  to 
go  out  gillnetting  and  make 
a  drift  down  the  Columbia 
River.  I  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time  and  fished  for  Bumble  Bee  Can¬ 
nery.  My  boat  was  a  double-end  gillnet 
boat,  28  feet  long,  and  had  a  two-cylin¬ 
der  Palmer  engine  which  was  considered 
good  power  for  gillnet  boats  at  that  time. 
Many  boats  only  had  5  hp  and  6  hp. 


I  fished  out  of  Scandinavian  station 
and  tied  my  boat  there  and  had  a  place 
to  rack  (spread)  my  net,  etc. 

Scandinavian  station  was  a  two- 
story  building  for  storing  nets  and  boats 
during  the  winter.  It  also  had  a  boat  shop 
for  building  and  repairing  boats  and  fish 
launches. 

At  one  time  around  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Chinese  laborers  hand-soldered 
cans  at  Scandinavian  station  for 
packing  fish  at  the  main  plant  in 
the  western  part  of  Astoria.  A 
railroad  track  ran  all  the  way 
from  town  to  Tongue  Point  over 
the  water  outside  the  station.  A 
long  walkway  went  out  across 
the  track  to  a  small  building 
which  received  the  fish  from  the 
fishermen  when  the  season  was 
open.  A  man  stayed  there  in  a 
room  which  had  a  bed  and  a 
phone  and  a  wood  fire  stove  for 
cooking  and  heating.  Scandina¬ 
vian  station  was  almost  at  the 
eastern  city  limits  of  Astoria. 

Well,  getting  back  to  fish¬ 
ing:  I  fished  alone,  and  usually 
ran  up  and  across  the  river  to 
the  eddy  tank  which  was  a  navi¬ 
gation  buoy  on  the  north  side  of 
the  main  ships’  channel,  across 
from  the  Tongue  Point  Buoy 
Station. 

This  buoy  was  also  a  tow- 
head  for  gillnetters  who  an¬ 
chored  there  and  waited  for  the 
tide  to  change  and  took  turns 
laying  out  their  nets  and  drifting 
down  the  river  for  four  or  five 


Courtesy  of  Don  Riswick 

The  Author  mending  his  nets. 
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miles  after  stopping  opposite  town. 
When  I  ran  out  to  the  eddy  tank,  I  saw 
only  two  boats  on  the  river.  A  storm  was 
brewing  and  1  didn’t  realize  it.  I  an¬ 
chored  by  the  buoy  and  waited  for  the 
tide  to  slow  down. 

1  was  in  the  cabin  listening  to  my 
three-tube  battery  radio  set  when  the 
storm  hit  hard.  My  aerial  was  a  ten-foot 
bamboo  pole  with  bare  copper  wire  run¬ 
ning  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Interference  caused  so  much  crack¬ 
ling  in  the  earphones,  that  I  turned  the 
radio  off.  There  was  terrific  lightning  and 
thunder.  1  heard  a  weird  buzzing  noise 
and  opened  the  cabin  door  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  I  reached  out  and  grabbed 
the  iron  railing  around  the  cabin  and 
almost  fell  overboard,  as  I  got  a  terrific 
shock.  1  saw  that  the  railings  and  my 
light  pole  and  aerial  were  aglow  with  a 
greenish-yellow  light.  This  scared  me  no 
end.  At  first  1  thought  my  boat  batteries 
were  shorting  out  and  considered  cutting 
some  wires. 

There  was  a  smell  of  ozone  in  the 


air  and  everything  I  touched  that  was 
made  of  metal  gave  me  a  shock. 

1  got  into  the  cabin  and  sat  on  my 
bunk  until  the  lightning  subsided.  Then 
I  got  out  of  the  cabin,  pulled  my  anchor 
and  headed  home.  What  a  scare  that  was! 

Once  on  shore,  1  talked  to  some  of 
the  fishermen  and  they  laughed  and  told 
me  what  it  was:  St.  Elmo’s  Fire,  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  had  often  been  seen  by 
old-time  sailors  in  the  rigging  of  sailing 
ships. 


This  definition  is  from  The  New 
Century  Dictionary ,  1946,  the  Century 
Co.:  uSt.  Elmo's  fire  is  a  ‘corposant,’ 
from  corpo  santo  (holy  body).  It  is  a 
light,  due  to  atmospheric  electricity, 
sometimes  seen  on  mastheads,  yard¬ 
arms,  etc.  of  ships  and  on  churchtowers, 
tree-tops,  etc.  ‘Sailors  have  a  notion  that 
if  the  corposant  rises  in  the  rigging,  it  is 
a  sign  of  fair  weather,  but  if  it  comes 
lower  down,  there  will  be  a  storm.’ 
(Quote  from  Dana’s  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast ,  xxxiv.).” 


JT)e  <£nigmn  on  the  ^boo 


It  was  the  year  1989  during  the 
fall  commercial  gillnet  season 
on  the  Columbia  River  that  this 
strange  and  frightening  event  took  place. 

Along  the  Oregon  shoreline  at  the 
east  end  of  Astoria  is  an  area  that  fisher¬ 
men  call  the  “Shoo  Fly”  drift.  It  has  had 
that  name  for  over  a  hundred  years.  No 
one  knows  who  originated  that  name. 

The  gillnet  boat  that  I  own  is  28- 
feet-long  and  powered  by  a  225  hp 
Chrysler  marine  engine.  There  is  a  cabin 
in  the  stem,  and  a  fish  locker  forward  of 
the  cabin  with  room  for  a  ton  of  salmon 
(80  to  100  salmon).  The  net  is  pulled  in 


over  a  hydraulic  roller  which  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  boat  and  about  five  feet 
from  the  bow  tip.  Next  is  the  net  room 
where  the  net  is  piled.  The  maximum 
length  of  a  gillnet  is  250  fathoms.  This 
net  was  235  fathoms  long  and  34  feet 
deep. 

Quite  a  few  gillnetters  have  a  “boat 
puller”  (helper)  and  pay  them  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  catch.  Rich  Pomeroy  was  my 
boat  puller.  The  name  “boat  puller”  was 
coined  back  in  the  1800s  when  only  sail 
was  used  and  they  used  oars  to  propel  the 
boats  when  laying  out  the  net  or  while 
picking  it  up  in  the  wind. 
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That  September  evening,  Pomeroy 
and  I  were  making  a  drift  in  “Shoo  Fly.” 
We  had  laid  out  our  net  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  drift  an  hour  and  a  half  earlier,  and 
were  now  picking  it  back  up  at  the  end 
of  the  drift  in  eighty  feet  of  water  off 
Tongue  Point.  (Remember,  the  net  is 
only  34  feet  deep.)  We  had  landed  five 
salmon  so  far.  Pomeroy  was  picking  and 
I  was  handling  the  boat  from  the  stem, 
going  ahead  on  the  engine  and  keeping 
slack  on  the  net,  which  makes  it  easier 
for  the  boat  puller  to  bring  it  in.  It  was 
a  moonless  night  and  real  dark  with  very 
little  wind.  The  only  lights  were  those  of 
Astoria  in  the  distance  to  the  west.  We 
were  abreast  of  Tongue  Point  about  this 
time,  where  the  water  is  about  70-  to  90- 
feet  deep. ..the  deepest  around.  We  only 
had  about  500  feet  of  net  left  to  pick  up 
when  Pomeroy  hollered  from  the  bow 
that  we  were  snagged,  meaning  we  had 
hooked  our  net  on  something  under 
water.  I  took  a  quick  look  at  my  fathom¬ 
eter  and  it  registered  80  feet.  I  shined  my 
spotlight  over  to  the  beach  off  of  Tongue 
Point  and  knew  that  it  was  impossible. 
Pomeroy  hollered  that  he  couldn’t  hold 
the  net  and  it  was  going  back  out  over 
the  roller.  I  grabbed  the  butcher  knife 
and  ran  up  into  the  bow  to  help  him. 
Between  the  two  of  us,  we  were  losing 
ground.  We  let  out  a  little  slack  and 
managed  to  get  the  net  off  of  this 


“thing,”  whatever  it  was.  We  were  mov¬ 
ing  down  stream  against  the  tide  and  the 
bow  was  slowly  being  pulled  under.  I 
told  Pomeroy  to  cut  the  net  off  if  my  run 
didn’t  do  the  trick.  I  opened  the  throttle 
full  speed  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
left.  With  a  big  jerk,  we  at  last  came  free. 
We  didn’t  have  to  cut  the  net  off.  We 
picked  up  the  rest  of  the  net  and  went 
home  to  the  net  rack  where  we  tie  up. 
We  pulled  the  end  of  the  net  up  onto  the 
rack  and  discovered  a  hole  big  enough 
to  drive  an  eighteen-wheel  truck  through. 

Other  fishermen  were  perplexed. 
Some  joked  that  maybe  it  was  a  mini  Jap 
submarine.  Others  think  it  could  have 
been  a  2,000  pound  sturgeon,  maybe  a 
whale.  I  know  it  wasn’t  a  sea  lion  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  had  some  of  them  in  my  net 
before. 

It  was  a  steady  pull,  no  kicking  or 
jerking.  All  I  know  is,  it  was  the  most 
frightening  experience  of  my  sixty  years 
as  a  commercial  fisherman  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River. 

This  story  was  originally  printed  in 
the  Columbia  River  Gillnetter,  Vol.  26, 
No.  2  (Winter  1995),  page  35,  published 
by  the  Columbia  River  Fishermen’s 
Protective  Union,  and  edited  by  Don 
Riswick.  To  subscribe,  contact  the 
C.R.F.P.U.,  322  Tenth  Street,  Astoria, 
OR  97103,  phone  (503)  325-2702. 


The  Author: 

Donald  V.  Riswick  was  bom  at  Astoria  in  1917  to  Albin  and  Lillian  (Palo) 
Riswick.  His  paternal  grandparents  (John  and  Francine  Riswick)  were  Norwegian 
and  the  maternal  ones  were  Finnish  (William  and  Ida  Palo).  His  grandfather,  John 
Riswick,  built  over  four  hundred  32-foot  gillnet  boats  in  Astoria  so  Don  early  on 
learned  all  about  them..  At  the  age  of  twelve,  Don  got  a  set-net  license  for  fishing. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  now  he  is  still  going  strong,  having  been  a  gillnetter  for  63  years. 

Don  has  done  more  than  fish,  however.  He  attended  college  to  study  fisheries, 
then  went  to  work  at  the  post  office  (for  34  years)  and  was  a  union  organizer  for 
the  post  offices  in  his  region.  He  was  president  of  the  Fishermen’s  Union  in  the 
1960s,  then  began  editing  their  Gillnetter  magazine,  which  he  still  does,  today. 
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Courtesy  of  Donald  V.  Riswick 

PHOTOS  FROM  DON  RISWICK’S  ALBUM  Photo  above: 
Clifford  Johns,  Harry  Graham  &  Jim  Anderson  in  1935,  seated  on  Don 
Riswick’s  second  gillnet  boat  that  had  a  12  hp.  Palmer,  2-cylinder  engine. 
The  boys  are  on  their  way  to  a  Firemen’s  Bail  at  llwaco. 

Photo  below:  Snags  that  catch  the  nets  are  routinely  moved  out  of  the  way. 

A  diver  is  over  the  side  of  the  boat  in  the  foreground,  looking  for  a  snag,  on 
this  early  morning,  about  1979.  Don  Riswick’s  boat,  the  Shoofly,  is  in  the 
background. 

Courtesy  of  Donald  V.  Riswick 
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Courtesy  of  Donald  V.  Riswick 

Above:  Elmer  Ranta  holds  a  28  #  spring  salmon  in  this  May  1960  photo. 
Below:  Mike  Prinkki,  Don  Riswick’s  boat  puller,  shows  off  two  salmon,  25# 
and  21#,  on  the  Columbia  River  on  March  3,  1985. 

Courtesy  of  Donald  V  Riswick 
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Courtesy  of  Donald  V.  Riswick 

Above:  Posing  for  a  photo  on  the  dock  in  August  1963  are:  left  to  right:  Ralph 
“Jumbo”  Carlson,  George  Sieverson,  Nick  Marincovich,  Unknown,  Willard 
Ivanoff,  and  Leonard  &  Oney  Povsky.  Seated  are  Arvid  Noren  (the  fish 
receiver),  and  Neilo  Cook. 

Below:  The  crew  at  Bumble  Bee  Shipyards  in  Astoria  celebrate  Mel  Hovden’s 
birthday,  in  May  1983.  Left  to  right:  Mel  Hjorten,  Harold  Hovden,  Curt 
Wesley,  Jack  Cadenau,  Unknown,  Glenn  Nelson,  and  Unknown. 

Courtesy  of  Donald  V.  Riswick 
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Journals  from  1896-1914  presen’ed  and  transcribed  by  John  &  Helen  Acton 


Sam  Xarreff:  Jisfierman  and  JfomesteaDer 

By  JlusaPenner 


The  Lower  Columbia  River 
fishermen,  according  to  Helen 
Jackson’s  article  in  this  issue, 
were  a  “wild  set.”  Fortunately  for  us,  one 
of  this  “wild  set,”  who  was  a  part  of  the 
scene  at  the  time  of  her  visit,  kept  a  daily 
record  of  his  activities,  allowing  us  to 
study  his  life  in  much  detail.  The  picture 
we  draw  of  his  life  is  very  different  from 
that  we  see  in  her  article.  A  hidden  di¬ 
mension  to  Sam  Karrelf  s  life,  and  that 
of  many  other  fishermen,  was  his  desire 
for  stability  and  for  land.  He  was  one  of 
about  a  thousand  people  who  applied  for 
homestead  land  in  Clatsop  County  from 
1 863  to  1 894.  Many  of  them  found  ways 
to  mesh  the  occupations  of  fisherman 
and  farmer. 

Preserved  by  the  Actons 

These  journals,  which  are  now  a 
part  of  the  CCHS  collection,  have  been 
preserved  because  their  historical  value 
was  recognized  by  John  and  Helen 
Campbell  Acton  and  the  Campbell  fam¬ 
ily.  Helen  Acton  explained  how  the 
journals  survived  for  some  one  hundred 
years: 

“ These  old  diaries  of  Sam  Harrell's 
were  found  in  his  old  house  when  my 
parents  and  children  lived  there  for  a 
while  in  1932  and  1933,  in  the  Olney 
area.  When  they  moved,  one  of  the  boys 
packed  the  diaries  and  took  them  along. 
Some  time  in  later  moves,  one  of  the 
diaries  was  lost.  My  three  younger  broth¬ 
ers  (Keith,  Stuart,  and  Walter  Campbell) 
thought  the  diaries  should  be  given  to  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society.  My 


husband  had  a  friend's  mother,  Mrs. 
Kampi,  translate  and  write  out  the  first 
part  of  the  diaries  that  were  written  in 
the  Finnish  language.  Then  my  husband 
deciphered  the  rest  of  the  books.  I  have 
made  a  second  copy  for  the  [Clatsop 
County  Historical]  Society .” 

Transcribing  and  copying  these 
six  books  was  a  task  of  immense  pro¬ 
portions  for  which  the  Actons  are  to 
be  commended. 

Sam  Karrell  was  bom  in  Finland  in 
August  of  1853.  The  1900  federal  census 
reports  that  he  came  to  the  U.S.  in  1 887, 
probably  an  error  as  he  reported  to  the 
U.S.  land  office  that  he  had  settled  on  his 
claim  on  August  1 1,  1885.  He  proved 
up  on  the  claim,  receiving  his  certificate 
in  1890.  He  declared  his  intent  or  was 
naturalized  in  Astoria  at  the  Clatsop 
County  Circuit  Court  on  September  21, 
1889.  His  only  known  relatives  were  his 
sister,  Justina  Adamson,  living  in  Fin¬ 
land,  and  his  nephew,  John  H.  Karrell, 
of  Rauma,  Finland  and  later.  New  York. 
It  appears  that  he  never  married. 

A  “wild”  life 

Sam’s  seasonal  pattern  of  work  was 
shared  by  hundreds  of  other  home¬ 
steader/fishermen  who  settled  in  the 
county.  From  April  through  August,  he 
lived  in  boarding  houses  in  the  west  end 
of  Astoria  and  fished  in  the  two-man  sail 
boats  out  on  the  Columbia.  Then  one  day 
each  August,  he  put  his  boat  into  storage 
and  headed  up  Youngs  River  on  a  small 
steamer,  carrying  a  barrel  of  salted 
salmon,  and  other  food  and  supplies  for 
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the  winter,  then  ferried  them,  by  some 
means,  from  the  dock  near  the  Olney 
store,  over  the  hills  to  his  land  claim  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  Klaskanine  River. 
Until  the  next  spring,  he  worked  on  im¬ 
proving  his  farm  in  that  quiet  spot. 

Each  day  he  entered  into  his  journal 
the  work  that  he  had  done.  The  entries 
were  brief.  At  first  they  were  in  Finnish, 
but  as  his  grasp  of  English  grew,  he 
began  to  write  in  “Finglish,”  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Finnish  and  English,  that  must 
have  been  a  real  challenge  to  transcribe. 
The  journals  begin  in  1 896,  eleven  years 
after  Sam  moved  onto  the  homestead  and 
continue  until  1916.  When  the  first  (sur¬ 
viving)  journal  begins,  he  w'as  already 
fairly  well  established. 

A  list  of  homestead  chores 

Without  modem  tools,  all  the  work 
Sam  did  was  time-consuming  and  very 
hard.  Saws  and  axes  were  probably  his 
most  important  tools.  He  cut  down  the 
trees  around  his  house  to  clear  land  for 
pasture  and  orchards.  To  get  rid  of  the 
stumps,  he  scraped  the  dirt  away  from 
their  roots  and  sawed  them  off.  The  trees 
provided  material  for  fences  to  keep  in 
the  cows  and  the  horse  he  later  bought. 
Fences  had  to  be  checked  regularly  and 
maintained.  Some  of  the  wood  he  hauled 
to  his  wood  house,  and  split  it  there  to 
heat  his  house. 

After  the  slash  in  the  fields  was 
burned,  the  rocks  had  to  be  removed 
before  the  fields  could  be  worked.  These 
were  among  the  first  tasks  of  the  home¬ 
steader,  ones  that  never  ended.  (Smoke 
from  slash  fires  must  have  filled  the  skies 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.)  While  the  goal  was  to  get  as  much 
land  cleared  as  possible,  homesteaders 
were  usually  able  to  clear  only  a  few  of 
the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  they  got 
under  the  Homestead  Act. 

Sam  graded  around  the  house  to 
flatten  out  the  humps  in  the  ground. 


gradually  filling  up  a  nearby  gulch.  He 
dug  ditches  to  divert  the  rainwater  from 
the  house.  He  must  have  wanted  his  yard 
to  look  good  because  he  mentions  weed¬ 
ing  the  shrubbery.  When  he  had  spare 
time,  he  worked  on  clearing  a  road  to  his 
house,  cutting  more  trees  and  hauling 
rock. 

He  planted  scores  of  apple  trees, 
expecting  that  someday  they  would  bring 
in  a  good  income  that  would  help  sustain 
him  through  the  rest  of  the  year  and  ease 
his  retirement  when  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  work.  The  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  he  mentions  are:  Astrachans, 
Wealthies,  Mann,  Alexander,  Bismark, 
Starr,  Early  Harvest,  Salme,  Jonathans, 
Northern  Spy,  Gravenstine,  King, 
Baldwin,  Honers,  Spitzenbergen, 
Wagners,  Lowvens,  and  Pictenheimers. 

In  the  fall,  he  sowed  clover  seed  in 
the  fields.  In  the  spring,  he  planted  his 
gardens,  one  of  which  was  for  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  rutabagas,  important  winter 
staples. 

In  September  1898,  his  bam  with 
all  the  hay  in  it  burned  down.  The  loss 
must  have  been  devastating.  Sam  does 
not  comment  on  his  feelings,  only  to  say 
that  he  was  sick  all  the  next  day.  Entries 
in  the  journal  about  building  the  new 
bam  continue  until  1904.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  replace  it  since  he  had  to  start 
with  finding  the  right  trees,  cutting  them 
down  and  hewing  the  timbers,  etc. 

He  built  chicken  coops  and  nesting 
boxes.  In  the  winter  he  kept  the  chickens 
penned  up,  but  let  them  out  in  the  spring. 
Predators  from  the  woods  carried  them 
off  from  time  to  time.  He  cleaned  the  hen 
house  regularly. 

He  kept  track  of  milk  production 
from  his  cows  and  when  he  butchered 
them,  kept  track  of  the  yield  and  who  he 
sold  the  meat  to.  He  also  took  the  beef 
and  hides  to  Astoria  to  sell.  Sometimes 
he  got  beef  from  his  neighbors  when 


they  butchered,  then  gave  them  meat 
when  it  was  his  turn.  He  salted  the  beef 
he  used  for  his  own  consumption.  Salted 
foods  made  up  a  large  portion  of  his  diet: 
salted  salmon,  beef  and  cabbage.  Sam 
kept  an  eye  on  their  condition  through 
the  winter,  noting  sometimes  in  his  diary 
that  he  had  turned  the  fish  over  in  the 
barrel. 

In  early  August  when  fishing  ended 
and  he  returned  to  his  farm,  he  made  hay, 
cutting  it  with  scythes.  A  number  of  the 
jobs  about  the  farm  were  ones  better 
done  when  neighbors  pooled  their  labor. 
Cutting  hay,  roofing  the  bam,  and  butch¬ 
ering  the  animals  were  among  these. 
Sam’s  neighbors  came  over  to  help  him 
and  he  wrote  about  returning  the  favor. 
Sometimes,  he  worked  for  wages  in  the 
winter.  One  such  job  was  on  a  dam  on 
the  North  Klaskanine  Creek.  For  that  he 
received  $3.00  a  day  and  board. 

Also  in  the  fall,  he  dug  potatoes, 
picked  apples,  and  put  up  preserves. 
Because  he  did  not  have  a  wife,  his 
chores  included  all  those  a  wife  might 
have  done.  Every  few  days,  he  churned 
milk  into  butter,  baked  bread,  roasted 
and  ground  coffee  beans,  collected  fresh 
eggs,  mended  his  clothes,  and  washed 
the  floor. 

Sam  was  an  avid  reader,  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Weekly  Budget ,  the  Toveri ,  the 
Northwest  Farmer  and  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  magazine.  He  once  noted  the 
purchase  of  Pepets  Atlas  and  the  book, 
Samantha  Ann  at  Saratoga  (??),  perhaps 
a  gift  for  a  neighbor.  He  wrote  one  time 
that  he  was  making  doors  for  a  bookcase 
for  what  was  probably  a  meager 
collection.  He  often  wrote  letters  to  his 
relatives  and  figured  out  his  accounts. 

Friends  and  neighbors 

Each  weekend,  Sam  took  a  sauna 
at  his  neighbors,  Kallio’s  or  Markkolas’, 
usually.  One  time  he  noted  that  Kallio 
had  cut  his  (Sam’s)  hair.  He  served  as 


a  witness  a  couple  times  when  his  neigh¬ 
bors  proved  up  on  their  homesteads. 

Sam’s  neighbors  and  friends  were 
many  of  the  same  people  mentioned  in 
the  Cumtux  story  of  Charles  Newman 
(Clatsop  County’s  first  Finn),  in  the 
Winter  1991  issue.  Sam  mentions 
Charles  and  John  Newman,  William 
Markkola,  Israel  Kallio,  J.  Ryan,  John 
and  August  Niemela,  A.  Koski,  Jacob 
Punkari,  Thom  Mokko,  John  Ranta,  John 
Hakala,  O.  Diberg,  the  Praseens,  H. 
Maki,  H.  Planting,  N.  Matson,  H.  Tapio, 
and  A.  Marjonen.  Some  people  in  town 
he  mentioned  are:  Will  Anderson,  ( — ?) 
Palo,  Oscar  Salmi,  and  Mrs.  Friberg.  He 
boarded  with  C.  Dikson  and  A.  Holmi 
among  others. 

Citizenship 

Responsibilitiesofcitizenshipwere 
important  to  Sam.  He  voted  in  elections, 
walking  to  his  polling  place  at  the  Olney 
store.  He  was  involved  in  school  affairs, 
one  time  voting  on  whether  to  build  a 
school  ( 1 897),  and  another  time  signing 
a  petition  to  recall  the  school  board  di¬ 
rector  (in  1914). 

A  frugal  life 

Sam  went  to  Astoria  for  entertain¬ 
ment  once  in  a  while,  but  kept  a  close 
eye  on  what  he  spent.  Most  of  his  pur¬ 
chases  were  listed  in  his  journals.  The 
items  below  are  typical.  He  bought  his 
meals  in  town,  coffee,  a  glass  of  beer  or 
soda  pop.  He  bought  cigarettes  or  pipe 
tobacco,  once  mentioning  that  he  bought 
a  stem  and  mouth  piece  for  his  pipe. 
Other  purchases  included  licorice,  ink, 
notebooks,  postal  orders  for  magazine 
subscriptions,  a  package  of  stamped 
envelopes,  a  pocket  knife,  pills,  socks, 
slicker  and  slicker  apron,  rubber  boots, 
cartridge  belt,  sail  needles  and  thread, 
and  cotton  shirts  (which  in  1 896  cost  him 
35  cents  apiece). 

Sam  went  to  see  the  circus  in 
Astoria  once,  and  rode  on  the  street  car 
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(ten  cents).  He  paid  for  a  room  for  the 
night.  When  ready  to  return  home,  he 
boarded  the  steamer,  paying  fifty  cents 
for  the  ride  up  Youngs  River. 

One  time  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
Portland  area,  purchasing  items  which  he 
shipped  home.  At  Vancouver,  he  bought 
a  horse  (weighing  1240  pounds)  which 
he  later  mentioned  riding  from  his  home 
at  Olney  to  Astoria. 

One  of  his  big  expenses  was  for 
boarding  in  Astoria  during  the  fishing 
season.  He  paid  this  bill  just  before  re¬ 
turning  home  in  the  fall. 

Sam  budgeted  carefully,  but  never 
seemed  to  end  up  the  season  with  more 
than  a  few  dollars.  His  health  was  poor, 
so  he  often  had  to  rely  on  help  to  do  the 
chores  on  the  farm,  or  to  help  keep  the 
place  going  while  he  was  out  on  the 
river.  In  1901,  he  was  injured  while 
trying  to  ride  Israel  Radio's  horse.  It  was 
a  couple  months  before  he  was  able  to  do 
much.  In  the  meantime  he  had  to  stay 
with  his  neighbors  and  pay  for  someone 
to  care  for  his  animals  and  the  farm. 
Duties  of  a  fisherman 
Sam  probably  did  not  build  his 
fishing  boat,  but  he  had  a  lot  of  repair 
work  to  do  on  it.  He  sewed  the  sails  and 
the  tent  that  covered  him  in  rainy 
weather  or  when  he  slept  out  on  the 
water.  He  replaced  the  floor  boards  and 
covered  the  oars  with  leather.  He  tanned 
the  net  before  he  strung  it  on  the  racks. 
At  the  end  of  the  fishing  season,  he  pull¬ 
ed  the  boat  out  of  the  river  to  scrub, 
repair,  and  store  it.  Nets  had  to  be  re¬ 
paired  throughout  the  fishing  season. 

One  point  at  which  his  summer  and 
winter  lives  converged  was  making  his 
fishing  nets  at  home. 

The  fishermen’s  strike  of  1896 
Fishermen  risked  their  lives  and 
sacrificed  their  health  going  out  after  the 
salmon.  Each  trip  was  a  gamble.  They 
might  find  fish  or  they  might  not.  And 


sometimes,  when  they  did,  the  canneries 
had  a  surfeit  and  would  not  buy  their 
catch.  Occasionally,  they  made  good 
profit  on  a  trip,  but  more  often,  they 
barely  made  expenses.  They  found  the 
only  way  to  improve  their  situation  was 
to  strike  for  more  money. 

Sam  belonged  to  the  fishermen's 
union,  attending  meetings  on  the  9th, 
12th,  18th  and  19th  of  June  1896  when 
the  fishermen  finally  went  on  strike.  The 
clashes  between  the  fishermen,  the  can¬ 
nery  operators  and  the  national  guard 
sent  in  to  quell  the  strike  are  summed  up 
in  just  a  few  cryptic  notes  in  Sam’s 
journal.  He  wrote: 

Fri.  1 2th.  —  Pleasant 

Nothing  [happening],  except  the 
soldiers  came  here. 

Fri.  19  th.  —  Pleasant 

The  Scandinavian  fishermen  were 
given  permission  to  go  fishing  at  .05 
cents  per  pound  at  the  Fishermen  's 
Meeting. 

Sat.  20th  —  Pleasant. 

It  was  decided  to  drop  the  price  of 
fish  to  4  '/?  cents  lb.,  so  the  fishermen 's 
Union  lost.  From  now  on  the  Cannery 
Union  will  have  jurisdiction  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  river. 

Died  at  work 

The  last  entry  in  his  journal  was 
made  on  Saturday,  October  7,  1916.  It 
was  fine  and  warm.  He  had  looked  over 
A.K.’s  (Koski’s)  and  Rianajas’s  (?)  new 
road,  he  said.  Sam  took  the  horses  out  to 
plow  the  field  when  he  had  a  heart  attack 
and  died  out  there  all  alone.  It  was  some 
two  days  before  his  body  was 
discovered.  He  was  only  sixty-three 
years  old.  Though  he  often  recorded  in 
his  journal  the  problems  of  his  ill-health, 
he  had  persevered  in  his  work  until  the 
end. 

(For  more  about  Sam  karrell,  see 
the  article  by  Herb  Johanson  in  this  is¬ 
sue.) 
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A  list  of  boat  buyers 


FISHERMEN  IN  THE  1930S 


These  172  names  were  taken  from  a  chattel  mortgage  index  book  for  Clatsop 
County,  dating  from  1931  to  1939.  The  book  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society.  The  names  give  an  idea  of  some  of  those  who  fished  on 
the  river  in  those  years.  (Some  boats  listed  may  not  be  fishing  boats.) 

Some  Columbia  River  fishermen  would  not  appear  on  this  list:  those  who 
bought  their  boat  and  fishing  gear  before  the  1930s;  those  who  paid  cash;  those 
whose  mortgages  were  recorded  in  some  other  county  and  those  whose  loans  were 
completely  private. 

The  number  or  name  of  the  boat  was  occasionally  listed  in  the  book. 

Sales  of  boats  were  also  listed  in  the  Miscellaneous  Index  books  at  the 
courthouse. 


b  =  boat;  fb  =  fishing  boat;  gn  b  =  gillnet  boat;  n  =  net;  tr  =  trailer;  v  =  vessel 


AA  =  Arthur  Anderson  Fish  Co. 
AL  =  Astoria  Loan  Co. 

B/A  =  Bank  of  Astoria 
Barbey  =  Barbey  Packing  Co. 

BJ  =  Brecke  &  Johnson 
Booth  =  Booth  Fisheries  Co. 

Burke  =  Burke  Packing  Co. 

CP  =  Chinook  Packing  Co. 

CRPA  =  Col.  River  Packers  Assoc. 


CS  =  Columbia  River  Salmon  Co 
KP  =  Klevenhusen  Packing  Co. 
NE  =  New  England  Fish  Co. 

PA  =  Point  Adams  Packing  Co. 
SC  =  Sanborn  Cutting  Co. 

SSB  =  Skamokawa  State  Bank 
TB  =  Tillamook  Bay  Fish  Co. 

UF  =  Union  Fishermen’s  Co-op. 


Name 

Mortgage  Holder 

Type  of  Boat 

Anderson,  Adolph 

KP 

tr  29N720 

Anderson,  Clarence 

UF 

b 

Aslaksen,  Jens 

UF 

tr 

Astala,  Elmer 

CRPA 

tr 

Auer,  Lauri 

UF 

tr 

Bakka,  Chas.  F. 

Burke 

gn  b 

Basse,  Thomas 

Cleopatra  I.  Basse 

b  Bobolink 

Bell,  Geo  H. 

Booth 

gn  b 

Bell,  John 

Barbey 

gn  b 

Berg.  Chris 

AA 

b  H189A 

Berg,  Ed 

UF 

Berglann,  C.J. 

B/A 

tr  Lore 

Blackstock,  W.E.  Sr. 

Rodgers  P.  Burr 

fb 

Blagaich,  Visko 

CP 

Bold,  Adolph 

UF 

Bostrom,  Gus  E. 

UF 
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Brecke,  Gamey  S. 

CRPA 

b 

Bryant,  Ed 

PA 

scow,  fb,  launch 

Campbell,  T.D. 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Casper,  C. 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Christensen,  Niels 

UF 

gn  b 

Christensen,  Wm.  A. 

TB 

tr 

Classen,  John 

Ed  Wahl 

tr  Fayvelyn 

Coe,  Stuart  B. 

CP 

gn  b 

Davis,  John 

CP 

net 

Demase,  Vincent 

BJ 

b 

Driscoll,  Tim  L. 

Julius  Christensen 

fb 

Dunsmoor,  Oliver 

Barbey 

fb 

Echo,  Arthur  C. 

CRPA 

tr  Della  M 

Elliott,  E.C. 

CRPA 

seines,  5  skiffs 

Elliott,  J.H. 

NE 

3  seining  skiffs 

Empo,  Oney 

CP 

gn  b 

Empo,  W.T. 

UF 

Erickson,  Albert 

Burke 

houseboat,  nets 

Eskola,  Andrew 

UF 

Eskola,  Einar 

UF 

gn  b 

Eskola,  Henry 

Ida  Lukkanen 

tr  Snipe 

Fisher,  Kenneth 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Fremstad,  Ole 

Chris  Schroeder 

vessel  Sonia 

Gentry,  W.H. 

Luke  Zankich 

tb 

Gilliam,  Terry 

CP 

gn  b 

Goska,  Joe 

Luka  Zankich 

tb 

Graham  Fish  Corp. 

Booth 

fishing  locations, 
fish  traps,  boats  &  equip 

Gunderson,  Wm. 

SC 

fb 

Hagglund,  Chas  J. 

Service  Garage 

tr  J789 

Haggren.  Mike 

UF 

gn  b 

Haglund,  Wm.  C. 

UF 

b  70AGA 

Halvorsen,  T.M. 

CRPA 

tr  Sandy  S 

Hansen,  Severin 

Booth 

tb  J393 

Hart,  Ernestine  C. 

Benjamin  Mattice 

vessel  Nelvern 

Hartwig,  Sam 

CRPA 

tr 

Hayrynen,  Matt 

H.A.  Gustafson 

tr  G8 1 3A 

Hedlund,  J.O. 

Adolph  Hanson 

tr  J78 

Hellberg,  Carl 

Chas.  Eskola 

one  man  fb 

Henriksen,  Waldemar 

AL 

tr  Norkop  G  609 

Henry,  Chris  K.  Jr. 

PA 

1-man  gn  b  26  ft. 

Hicks,  Robert 

BJ 

b 

Hill,  Frank  A. 

UF 

tr 

Huhta,  Jack 

UF 

gn  b 

Ihander,  Louis 

Burke 

gn  b 

Isaacson,  Wm. 

UF 

gn  b 

Iverson,  Elias 

AL 

26  ft  gn  b 
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Jaasko,  Elio 

UF 

Jackson,  Theodore 

UF 

gn  b 

Jerijarvi,  Albert 

UF 

gn  b 

Jewett,  W.K. 

SSB 

b  Blue  Bell 

Johansen,  Einar 

Burke 

gn  b 

Johansen,  Frederick 

UF 

gn  b 

Johanson,  John 

UF 

fb 

Johnson,  Edward  M. 

CRPA 

fb,  log  floats,  etc. 

Johnson,  Hartman 

CRPA 

tr  Sandy 

Johnson,  John  F. 

BJ 

b 

Johnson,  Oswald 

Burke 

gn  b 

Johnson,  Robert  &  Willard 

John  Lind 

gn  b 

Johnson,  Wm.  C. 

John  Egger 

fb 

Jorgensen,  Thos. 

UF 

gn  b 

Josephson,  Anton 

Booth 

fb  Frances 

Josephson,  Cecil 

Booth 

fb  Edna 

Juntti,  Clyde 

Hans  Anderson 

'A  fb  Clyde  G 

Kaleva,  Axel 

UF 

gn  b 

Kantola,  Martin 

UF 

gn  b 

Kari,  Ivar 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Karki,  Jacob 

UF 

Karlson,  Karl 

UF 

gn  b 

Karvonen,  Jalmar 

BP 

gn  b 

Kaski,  Gust 

BP 

gn  b 

Kautola,  Albert 

UF 

Kautola,  Rudolph 

UF 

gn  b 

Kesti,  Henry 

John  Jokinen 

tr  Buckeye 

Kiminki,  Arne 

UF 

gn  b 

Knapp,  Charles  E. 

CP 

nets 

Konttas,  J.W. 

Burke 

Irma  M-2888 

Korhonen,  Arvid 

Matt  Jarvi 

tr 

Korpela,  Waino 

UF 

gn  b 

Lahti,  Armes  [?] 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Larson,  Bob 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Lasich,  Visco 

B.  J.  Brecke 

nets 

Lawler,  Mrs.  Lillian 

E.G.  Feary 

gas  screw  cabin  v 

Lilleeng,  Hans  J. 

UF 

Lindstrom,  Helmer 

CP 

gn  b 

Loback, John 

UF 

gn  b 

Lundgren,  Wm. 

AL 

gn  b 

Lundman,  Frank 

CS 

tr  28  ft. 

Mackey,  John 

Booth 

Maki,  John 

UF 

gn  b 

Maki,  Victor 

Burke,  CRPA 

gn  b 

Marincovich,  Anton 

CP 

b 

Martens,  Bertil 

UF 

gn  b 

Mattila,  August 

John  Hietakangas 

tr 
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Mattson,  A.J. 

Burke 

gn  b 

Mattson,  Reuben,  A. 

CRPA 

fb  hull 

Mellin,  Ed 

C.S.  Burkey 

b 

Mickelson,  Robt. 

SC 

b 

Mustatia,  Fari 

CRPA 

tr  Della 

Nass,  August 

E.  Hauke  &  Co. 

fb  G28A 

Nass,  Sam 

SC 

b 

Nelson,  Arthur 

PA,  UF 

b 

Nelson,  Frank 

Burke 

b 

Nelson,  Nels  G. 

PA 

gn  b 

Niemela,  Elmer 

UF 

fb 

Nierni,  Axel 

UF 

Niemi,  Erkki 

UF 

b  HA16A 

Nikka,  Chas. 

Burke 

b 

Ogden,  Wm.  A. 

Harmon  Ogden 

tr 

Olsen,  H.M. 

AA 

tr  Jennie 

Olsen,  Theodor 

CP 

Olson,  Arthur  &  Oscar 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Olson,  E.V. 

AL 

open  gn  b 

Osnes,  Sig 

Magnus  Olsen 

tr  Jennie 

Pakkala,  Karl  W. 

CRPA 

tr 

Palo,  Eldon 

UF 

Palo,  Wayne 

UF 

gn  b 

Pearson,  Axel 

UF 

b 

Penttila,  Ilo 

UF 

gn  b,  1  share  in 
Gnat  Creek  warehouse 

Pesonen,  Elmer 

UF 

Pesonen, John 

Sacri  Lopakka 

tr  Sofia 

Peterson,  Einar 

UF 

Peterson,  Fred  J. 

Booth 

fb  J-60 

Pink,  John 

CP 

gn  b 

Pitkanen,  Henry 

CRPA 

tr 

Puustinen,  William 

UF 

Raihala,  Reino 

UF 

Rappel,  John  W. 

B/A 

tr  J-774 

Rasmus,  Arne 

John  Lind 

fb 

Reini,  Henry 

UF 

tr 

Rusinovich,  Vince 

CRPA 

b 

Rutherford,  Albert 

CRPA 

tr 

Sandberg,  E.H. 

UF 

gn  b  176GA 

Sandberg,  Harry 

Beebe  Co.  of  Astoria  net 

Severson,  John 

UF 

Simko,  Eino 

UF 

b 

Siverson,  Eino 

UF 

b  G560H 

Smith,  David 

UF 

b,  share  in  Gnat 

Cr. 

warehouse  &  Snag  Isl.  drift 

Smith,  Henry 

UF 
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Smith,  Wagner 

UF 

b  80GA 

Soderstrom,  Olof  R. 

UF 

gn  b 

Sture,  Charles 

UF 

b  375GA 

Swanson,  Arthur 

UF 

gn  b 

Taylor,  Tom 

SC 

b 

Thompson,  Ben 

CP 

net,  1  houseboat 

Thompson,  Hans 

Booth 

fb 

Tiura,  Hugo 

UF 

tr 

Tolva,  Wm. 

CS 

26  foot  fb 

Tormanen,  Chas 

UF 

gn  b 

Vatn,  John  M. 

Chris  Schroeder 

vessel  Sonja 

Vlastelicia,  Max 

CP 

b 

Wahl,  Herbert 

CRPA 

gn  b 

Walker,  Milton 

G.E.  Craig 

fb  Rufus 

Westerholm,  Wm. 

UF 

fb 

Williams,  Eugene 

UF 

b  G560A 

Wiss,  Otto 

Consumers  Co-op  Dairy 

fb 

Zankich,  Luke 

Anton  Soter 

nets 

Bounty  on  tfie  Diver  Chute  Drijt 

By  Eldon  E.  Korpela 


uring  my  fifty  plus  seasons 
gillnetting  salmon  on  the 
Columbia  River,  1  have  had 
some  strange  experiences.  Many  of  these 
have  occurred  while  fishing  alone,  so  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  convince 
one’s  cohorts  as  to  their  authenticity. 
One  calm  evening  during  the  1970 
August  season  with  daughter  Sue  as 
deckhand,  our  net  had  flooded  up  the 
lower  Columbia  on  the  diver  chute  drift. 

When  we  picked  up  the  net,  we 
found  that  debris  in  the  corkline  included 
a  fisherman’s  discarded  glove.  Then  the 
leadline  came  up  with  a  pair  of  dark 
rimmed  reading  glasses  tangled  in  the 
web.  I  remember  making  some  remark 
about  next  finding  the  rest  of  the 
fisherman  wrapped  in  the  net!  After  I 
placed  the  glasses  on  a  shelf  in  the  cabin, 
we  completed  our  pick  up  of  the  net. 


A  few  weeks  later,  when  I  was 
standing  by  my  vessel  at  the  West  End 
mooring  basin,  another  gillnetter,  Art 
Nelson,  whose  boat  berth  was  a  short 
distance  away,  strolled  over.  He  began 
complaining  about  losing  his  reading 
glasses  overboard  and  particularly  on  the 
time  it  was  taking  to  get  an  appointment 
to  replace  them.  I  reached  for  the  glasses 
on  the  cabin  shelf  and  handed  them  to 
him  saying,  “Try  these  on  for  size.”  Art 
had  a  strange  expression  on  his  face 
when  he  blurted  out,.  “These  are  my 
glasses!”  After  exchanging  the  details 
about  how  he  had  lost  them  and  how  I 
had  found  them,  Art  walked  away 
saying,  “I’ll  buy  you  a  bottle.”  I  never 
saw  the  bottle. 

Eldon  Korpela  was  the  Astoria 
High  School  aquaculture  instructor  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  retired  in  1985. 


Tall  stories,  embarrassing  moments  and  strange  stuff  —  at  the  water’s  edge 


Strange  Stowes  out  of 
Clatsop's  Past 


Note:  These  old  newspaper  articles 
often  use  the  lower  case  in  the  second 
word  of  place  names,  such  as  “Cannon 
beach "  and  “ Shoalwater  bay’.''  Also, 
“bear”  and  “ seal ”  are  used  here  as 
plural  forms  of  the  words. 

No  April  Fool  Joke 

The  best  fish  story  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  these  parts  for  a  long  time  was 
witnessed  on  Thursday  afternoon  by 
many  at  the  O.R.  &  N.  wharf.  It  was  the 
capture  of  a  fine  30-pound  Chinook 
salmon  by  a  man  who  saw  it  foundering 
in  the  mud  after  the  tide  had  gone  out.  It 
had  evidently  been  caught  in  one  of  the 
holes  on  the  inside  wharf  and  as  the  tide 
receded  was  left  in  the  mud.  Its  captor 
took  the  string  from  his  shoe  and  slipping 
it  through  the  gills  of  the  salmon  brought 
it  ashore.  Water  Bailiff  Angus  Gor  was 
notified  of  the  catch,  but  he  quickly 
realized  that  there  was  no  closed  fishing 
season  against  such  a  mode  of  securing 
salmon.  It  would  indicate,  however,  that 
there  must  be  plenty  of  salmon  in  the 
river,  for  it  is  rare  that  one  will  get  into 
such  shallow  water.  From  the  April  I, 
1910  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 

Fishing  with  a  Shotgun 

Deep-sea  fishing  with  a  shotgun  is 
the  latest  feature  at  Seaside.  It  isn’t  deep 
sea  fishing  exactly,  for  the  water  is  not 
deep  near  shore,  but  the  sport  comes 
under  that  category.  Jennings,  a  Portland 
taffy  candy  manufacturer,  is  working  the 
scheme.  A  large  bore,  single  barrel  shot¬ 
gun  is  placed  in  a  box  near  by  where  it 
can  reel  out  rapidly.  When  the  gun  is 
discharged,  the  sinker  is  thrown  into  the 


ocean,  carrying  the  fish  line  with  it. 
From  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget,  August 
7,  1900. 

Big  Salmon 

“Talk  about  your  big  salmon,”  says 
John  Nowlen,  who  has  been  here  since 
Saddle  Mountain  was  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  “I  remember  in  1862  when  a 
salmon  was  caught  down  at  Fort  Stevens 
which  weighed  over  90  pounds.”  “Yes,” 
says  W.  H.  Twilight,  “I  can  corroborate 
that  statement.  It  weighed  nearly  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  and  Captain  Flavel  gave  the 
Indian  who  had  it  a  five  dollar  piece  for 
it.”  From  what  these  two  responsible  old- 
timers  say,  a  seventy-five  pound  salmon 
was  not  an  uncommon  fish  in  those  days. 
From  the  June  19,  1894  Astoria  Daily 
Budget. 

A  Full  Load 

Stensland  N.  Johnson,  the  Sand 
island  seiner,  met  with  an  experience  a 
few  days  ago  that  is  believed  never  to 
have  happened  before.  On  one  haul  of 
his  seine,  it  was  so  full  of  salmon  that  the 
weight  of  the  fish  ripped  a  big  hole  in  it 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fish  es¬ 
caped,  but  the  broken  seine  brought  2 
tons  of  salmon  to  shore.  From  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget,  August  11,  1903 

Looking  For  a  New  Occupation 

A  fisherman  was  seen  at  Clifton  last 
night  with  his  blankets  on  his  shoulder, 
headed  for  the  train.  When  asked  why  he 
was  leaving  so  early  in  the  season,  he 
replied  that  he  had  fished  two  months 
and  a  half  and  had  made  only  $10.50. 
That  experience,  he  thought,  was  enough 
for  any  man,  and  he  was  going  to  try  to 
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Astoria’s  Waterfront  in  1892 

From  the  Sanborn  Insurance  map  on  microfilm  at  the  Astoria  Public  Li 
used  mainly  as  warehouses.  Astoria  Packing  and  Columbia  River  Packii 
the  waterfront  in  Astoria  to  the  west  and  east  of  the  area  show  n.  The  Sa 
the  library. 


.  By  1892,  many  of  these  canneries  were  no  longer  in  operation  and  were 
mpanies  had  taken  over  many  of  them.  There  were  other  canneries  along 
ii  Insurance  maps  of  Astoria  from  1884  and  1896  are  also  on  microfdm  at 


make  a  living  some  other  way  than  by 
fishing.  From  the  June  1 1,  1901  Astorian 
Budget. 

A  Midnight  Fishing  Trip 

R.F.C.  Astbury  and  Philo  Eberman 
had  a  thrilling  experience  at  Seaside  the 
other  night.  They  determined  to  make  a 
moonlight  fishing  trip  up  the  Necanicum, 
but  neglected  to  provide  for  the  moon¬ 
light.  When  darkness  set  in,  it  set  as  only 
darkness  can,  and  when  the  fishermen 
started  on  their  return,  it  was  so  dark, 
they  could  not  see.  On  the  way  down  the 
stream  the  boat  was  run  onto  a  snag  and 
capsized,  the  occupants  being  thrown 
into  the  water.  They  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  skiff  and  walk  home,  a 
distance  of  something  like  10  miles, 
arriving  at  3  a.m.  Both  were  soaking  wet 
and  had  no  fish.  From  the  August  1, 
1901  Astoria  Daily  News. 

The  Beer  Barrel  Bonanza 

One  of  the  richest  catches  made  in 
the  Columbia  river  since  the  first  net  was 
stretched  in  its  waters  was  no  doubt  that 
made  yesterday  on  the  seining  ground  on 
Wallace  Island,  opposite  Clatskanie... 
Yesterday  when  drawing  a  seine,  the 
men  at  work  discovered  something  in  the 
net  that  while  not  exactly  totally  strange 
to  them,  was  something  not  usually 
caught  in  fish  nets.  It  was  a  half  barrel  of 
beer,  and  it  was  in  good  condition, 
too. ..The  keg  was  tenderly  carried  to 
camp  and  in  the  evening  a  war  dance  was 
given  in  its  honor.  Fifteen  gallons  of  beer 
refreshed  the  dancers  and  the  hilarity 
kept  up  until  the  keg  gave  out  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  More  nets  will  be  stretched 
in  the  future  and  a  sharp  lookout  will  be 
kept  for  [other  kegs].  From  the  August 
10,  1901  Morning  Astorian. 

A  New  Fish 

While  in  search  of  clams  at  the 
ocean  beach  near  Fort  Stevens  yesterday, 
soldiers  from  the  post  found  quite  a 
number  of  the  new  species  of  fish,  the 


discovery  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
Budget  a  few  days  ago.  Noting  a  slight 
uneven  upheaval  in  the  sands  at  the  edge 
of  the  water,  one  of  the  soldiers  exam¬ 
ined  it  and  unearthed  a  fish  weighing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pound.  Their 
curiosity  aroused,  they  continued  the 
examination  of  the  sand  bumps  and  un¬ 
covered  49  fish  in  less  than  an  hour.  The 
fish  are  equipped  with  the  usual  fins,  but 
lack  scales.  They  have  a  smooth  and 
rather  tough  skin.  The  soldiers  fried  a 
number  to  test  their  edible  qualities  and 
pronounced  them  most  palatable.  A 
specimen  has  been  forwarded  to  the  state 
university.  As  before  stated,  the  first  one 
of  these  fish  ever  seen  locally  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  three  years  ago,  but  only 
the  one  could  be  found.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  scores  of  them.  [Officials 
from  the  Oregon  Fish  and  Wildlife  De¬ 
partment  were  unable  to  identify  them 
from  this  description,  except  to  suggest 
that  they  might  be  sculpins.]  From  the 
September  22,  1915  issue  of  the  Astoria 
Daily  Budget. 

Smoke  Got  in  Their  Eyes 

John  Johnson  of  Burnside,  who  was 
in  the  city  Thursday,  reports  a  peculiar 
circumstance  which  was  probably  due  to 
the  conditions  existing  last  Friday  when 
the  smoke  from  the  forest  fires  was  so 
dense.  Mr.  Johnson  is  watchman  at 
McGregor’s  hunting  preserve  near 
Svensen.  There  is  a  little  lake  on  the 
island  where  a  great  many  wild  birds 
feed.  On  last  Friday  the  sky  near  there 
was  lurid  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
on  the  dense  smoke  clouds.  The  next 
morning  when  Mr.  Johnson  arose,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  the  beach  surround¬ 
ing  the  island  literally  covered  with  sar¬ 
dines,  which  were  still  alive.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  were  attracted  by  the 
peculiar  color  of  the  sky  and  made  no 
effort  to  keep  in  the  water  when  the  tide 
began  to  ebb.  The  air  was  filled  with 
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several  varieties  of  birds  which  were 
having  a  feast  on  the  little  fishes  [sic]. 
From  the  Sept.  20,  1902  Astoria  Herald. 

A  Mystery  of  Cullaby  Lake 

The  catfish  moves  and  multiplies 
in  a  dark  mysterious  way.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  government  fish  commissioner 
stocked  some  of  the  lakes  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  with  catfish,  Pimelodus 
catus.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  short 
seasons  they  were  found  in  the 
Willamette  and  the  Columbia.  Now  it  is 
reported  that  Cullaby  Lake  is  full  of 
catfish,  and  that  they  continue  to  hatch 
and  the  more  they  hatch  the  more  there 
are  to  hatch  and  where  it  is  all  going  to 
stop  no  one  seems  to  know.  D.F. 
Stafford,  who  lives  near  the  lake,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  catching  white  fish 
there,  but  a  few  days  ago  he  found  that 
whenever  he  fished  for  white  fish,  he  got 
nothing  but  catfish... 

The  great  question,  which  may 
forever  be  unanswered,  is:  How  did  the 
catfish  get  into  Cullaby  Lake?  Did  they 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  open  ocean  to 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Necanicum  and 
thence  follow  up  the  Ohana  [now  known 
as  the  Wahanna],  or  did  they  go  up 
Skipanon  creek  to  the  head  of  navigation 
and  from  thence  [travel]  overland  on  foot 
to  the  lake?  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
catfish  have  “got  there."  From  the  Octo¬ 
ber  14,  1891  Daily  Astorian. 

[El  Nino  may  have  been  the  culprit 
in  the  follow  ing  two  stories.] 

Clam  tide 

In  1925  an  unexplained  phenome¬ 
non  happened.  A  tide  brought  in  millions 
of  living  minute  clams,  one-half  to  one 
inch  in  length,  which  covered  the 
[Warrenton]  beach  for  several  days. 
From  the  Daily  Astoria  Budget,  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  1950. 

Sick  Seals 

Mr.  C.A.  May,  assistant  keeper  at 
Point  Adams  lighthouse,  informs  us  that 


a  great  many  fur  seal  are  coming  up  on 
the  coast  south  of  the  Columbia  River 
entrance.  In  some  cases,  the  seal  are 
dead,  in  other  cases  just  alive.  Some  of 
the  furs  are  good.  From  The  Weekly 
Astorian  of  April  8,  1876. 

A  Tall  Tale 

An  Astoria  man  tells  an  Oregonian 
reporter  that  a  fisherman  told  him  that  he 
had  heard  that  a  gang  of  sea  lions  from 
Tillamook  had  picked  up  some  gillnets 
lost  by  fishermen  and  strung  them 
around  on  some  snags  out  of  Clatsop 
spit,  forming  a  rude  trap,  and  that  they 
spread  themselves  around  in  a  huge 
circle  and  drive  scores  of  salmon  into 
this  trap  and  eat  them  at  their  leisure... 
From  The  Daily  Astorian  April  26,  1889 

A  Novel  Plan 

Fish  Commissioner  Reed  has  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  novel  plan  to  exterminate 
the  sea  lions  that  lay  around  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  feed  on  the  salmon 
which  are  coming  in  to  spawn.  The  sea 
lions  are  not  as  numerous  as  in  former 
years  but  with  the  decreasing  runs  of 
salmon  their  effect  is  more  felt.  Their 
breeding  ground  is  on  the  rocks  around 
Cannon  beach,  where  they  assemble  at 
times  in  large  numbers  and  could  easily 
be  exterminated  but  their  bodies  would 
float  ashore  and  in  decomposing  create 
such  a  stench  as  to  render  living  in  that 
part  of  the  country  impossible.  The  sea 
lions  now,  after  having  eaten  all  the 
salmon  that  they  can  hold,  lay  out  on  the 
sands  that  have  formed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  jetty,  especially  about  an  acre  of 
it  that  they  have  pre-empted  as  their  own. 
Mr.  Reed  has  consulted  with  Mr. 
Hegerdt,  in  charge  of  the  government 
work  there,  and  has  gained  permission 
to  mine  this  tract  with  dynamite  and, 
when  the  sea  lions  have  assembled  and 
are  basking  themselves  in  the  sun,  touch 
it  off.  The  expense  of  the  work  will  be 
paid  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  manager  of  the 
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Columbia  River  Oil  &  Guano  Company, 
who  will  take  the  bodies  of  the  sea  lions 
that  are  killed.  Each  of  these  sea  lions  is 
said  to  produce  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  oil.  From  the  April  27, 
1900  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 

[They  tried  this  a  few  years  later  ] 

While  it  has  been  reported  that  C. 
W.  Loughery  either  killed  or  drove  away 
all  the  sea  lions  from  the  rocks  at  Ecola, 
there  are  now  as  many  as  ever,  evidently 
having  returned  after  their  scare  was 
over.  Strewn  along  Cannon  Beach  for 
several  miles  there  are  a  number  of  dead 
sea  lions,  whose  rotting  carcasses  make 
it  very  unpleasant  for  the  summer  visi¬ 
tors.  From  the  August  27,  1906  Astoria 
Daily  Budget. 

Whales  on  the  Waterfront 

A  school  of  fully  a  dozen  large 
black  fish  or  whales  entered  the  river 
today  and  came  up  as  far  as  the  city 
front,  where  they  played  about  for  some 
time  before  returning  to  sea.  From  the 
Astoria  Daily  Budget,  April  27,  1900. 

Beachcombers’  Treasure 

For  fourteen  years  R.E.  Brown  has 
patrolled  Sunset  Beach,  He  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  anyone  to  do  so  and  some 
perhaps  wondered  why  he  seemed  to 
wander  aimlessly.  He  knew  what  he  was 
looking  for  and  his  14  years  of  patrolling 
was  justly  rewarded  when  he  found 
nearly  80  ounces  of  rare  ambergris  on 
the  beach  recently... 

R..E.  Gamer  was  with  him  the  day 
Mr.  Brown  made  his  “find.”  Mr.  Gamer 
found  some  62  ounces  of  ambergris 
himself.  The  two  wanted  to  make  sure 
the  substance  was  ambergris  before  they 
attempted  to  sell  it  so  they  sent  some 
south  to  be  analyzed. 

Brown  and  Garner  next  faced  the 
problem  of  finding  a  market  for  amber¬ 
gris.  While  it  is  exceedingly  rare  and 
valuable,  at  the  same  time,  the  demand 
for  ambergris  is  not  so  great,  as  only  the 


makers  of  the  finest  perfumes  find  need 
of  it.  It  is  now  reported  that  the  two  have 
found  someone  who  will  buy  their  am¬ 
bergris  and  it  is  thought  that  they  will  be 
paid  from  $70  to  $100  an  ounce  for  it. 
[1928  prices] 

This  rare  substance  has  been  found 
on  the  beaches  here  before.  One  man  in 
Warrenton  is  said  to  have  a  fortune  in 
ambergris,  but  due  to  his  inability  to  find 
a  market  for  it,  is  leading  a  life  of  pov¬ 
erty.... 

It  is  lighter  than  water,  gray,  mar¬ 
bled  and  blackish  in  color,  opaque  and 
waxy  in  consistency,  softens  readily 
under  heat,  and  develops  on  exposure  to 
the  air  a  sweet  “earthy”  odor.  It  is  soluble 
in  oils  but  resists  acids  and  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  yielding  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  ambrein . . . .  [used  for  making 
perfume.]  From  the  January  30,  1928 
Astoria  Evening  Budget 

The  Plunging  Plunger 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Capt.  Phil 
Johnson  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Young’s  river  in  his  plunger  with  a  cow 
and  calf  in  the  boat,  when  suddenly  the 
sail  jibed,  necessitating  the  captain  to 
leave  the  tiller  to  fix  the  sail.  By  some 
means,  the  rudder  came  unshipped  and 
the  plunger  plunged  into  the  Main  street 
dock,  throwing  the  captain  from  the  bow 
to  the  stem  and  half  filling  the  boat  with 
water.  Capt.  Johnson  was  not  seriously 
hurt,  but  considers  it  a  very  narrow  es¬ 
cape.  [Main  is  now  9th  Street  in  Astoria.] 
From  the  Daily  Astorian  May  29,  1889 

A  Pioneer  Water  Skier? 

Rasmus  Akse  narrowly  escaped 
death  Sunday  afternoon  when  he  was 
knocked  into  the  river  while  bringing  a 
cow  from  Skamokawa  to  his  home  here 
[in  Burnside],  in  George  Cashel’s  launch. 
While  going  under  a  low  bridge  near 
Skamokawa,  Mr.  Cashel  gave  the  engine 
full  speed  ahead,  which  frightened  the 
cow  and  as  Mr.  Akse  stood  near  her  to 
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keep  her  steady,  she  made  a  sudden 
unlooked  for  move,  which  sent  Mr.  Akse 
into  the  water.  He  managed  to  get  hold 
of  a  big  rope,  which  was  fastened  to  the 
boat  and  by  hanging  on  with  all  his 
strength,  he  was  able  to  save  himself.  He 
was  held  under  the  water  for  several 
seconds  by  the  heavy  suction  of  the 
water.  It  would  have  been  almost  certain 
death  for  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
two  children,  Peter  and  Marie,  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  the  trip,  as  when  they 
saw  him  go  over  they  screamed  at  Mr. 
Cashel  to  stop  the  engine  and  even  then 
it  was  almost  a  minute  or  more  before 
they  got  the  boat  stopped  and  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Akse  was  located,  he  was  taken 
aboard.  His  arm  and  hand  were  severely 
bruised  where  he  had  clung  to  the  hard 
rope,  but  he  was  otherwise  unhurt.  The 
rope  was  all  that  saved  him  from  being 
killed  and  he  might  have  been  anyway 
had  not  the  children  been  there— as  Mr. 
Cashel  was  in  the  engine  house  at  the 
time  and  perhaps  would  not  have  missed 
him  for  some  time.  From  the  May’  10, 
1922  Daily  Morning  Astorian. 


A  Close  Call 

The  Shubrick  [a  Coast  survey  ves¬ 
sel]  started  to  lay  some  buoys  in  the 
stream  yesterday  afternoon  and  while  at 
the  Tongue  Point  depot,  Capt.  J.A. 


Brown,  who  was  assisting,  caught  sight 
of  what  seemed  to  be  a  man  hemmed  in 
between  two  big  cakes  of  ice  that  came 
drifting  around  the  point.  Officer  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  two  of  the  crew  put  off  in  a 
boat  to  the  rescue  and  getting  alongside 
found  that  it  was  indeed  a  man  who  had 
started  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat  some 
distance  above,  and  getting  jammed 
between  two  ice  floes  that  held  together 
was  being  carried  out  to  sea.  The  rescu¬ 
ing  party  cut  their  way  into  the  ice  a  little 
ways  and  then  throwing  him  a  line 
dragged  man  and  boat  from  their  perilous 
position  into  open  water.  By  this  time, 
the  whole  party  had  drifted  down  oppo¬ 
site  Flavel’s  dock  [about  10th  Street  in 
Astoria],  the  steamer  following  them 
down  and  picking  up  rescuers  and  res¬ 
cued.  It  was  a  close  call  for  the 
individual  in  the  boat  whose  name  could 
not  be  learned.  From  the  December  28, 
1884  issue  o/The  Daily  Astorian. 

Another  Close  Call 

As  the  steamer  llwaco  was  pulling 
away  from  her  dock  at  llwaco  yesterday 
afternoon,  one  of  the  passengers  noticed 
a  derby  hat  and  valise  floating  by.  A 
small  boat  put  out  and  got  them.  Five 
minutes  later  a  man's  body  was  seen 
floating  in  the  water  under  the  bow,  face 
down  and  with  a  light  overcoat  under  his 
arm.  Captain  Thomas  Parker  saw  that  the 
ears  and  neck  of  the  man  were  black,  and 
directed  deckhands  to  tie  a  rope  around 
the  body  and  make  it  fast  to  the  dock  so 
that  the  coroner  could  take  charge.  The 
man  who  started  to  tie  the  rope  around 
the  neck  found  that  the  body  was  still 
warm,  and  at  his  suggestion,  E. 
Wellander,  of  the  North  Beach  life-sav¬ 
ing  crew,  had  the  body  brought  on  board 
the  steamer,  and  under  his  direction,  lite 
was  brought  back  after  a  hard  half  hour’s 
work.  He  was  left  at  a  hotel  in  llwaco. 
The  man  proved  to  be  H.  Zimmerman, 
a  wholesale  liquor  dealer  of  Portland, 
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who  had  been  down  to  visit  his  summer 
cottage  at  Long  Beach  and  was  about  to 
return  on  the  steamer  when  he  fell  over¬ 
board  without  being  noticed.  This  morn¬ 
ing,  he  feels  no  ill  effects  from  his  expe¬ 
rience.  From  the  April  15,  1899  Astoria 
Daily  Budget. 

An  Awkward  Position 

One  of  Sam  Elmore’s  fishermen  at 
Tillamook  got  excited  the  other  day 
when  he  heard  that  fish  were  four  cents 
a  pound  on  the  Columbia,  and  started  for 
Astoria.  He  came  the  beach  around,  for 
if  one  times  it  right,  he  can  avoid  a  seri¬ 
ous  climb  by  slipping  along  the  shore 
between  tides.  Coming  along  in  light 
marching  order  just  under  the  high  jut¬ 
ting  rock  that  comers  into  the  sea  by 
False  Tillamook,  he  smashed  into  the 
water  knee  deep  and  came  plump  on  a 
bear  that  was  feasting  on  a  calf  that  had 
fallen  from  the  perpendicular  cliff  above. 
The  man  looked  at  the  bear  square  in 
front  of  him;  the  straight  up  and  down 
wall  of  rock  on  the  right;  the  surging 
ocean  on  the  left,  and  his  hair  raised  in 
fright.  Fortunately  Bruin  was  gorged  and 
good  natured  and  waddled  off  after  a  few 
growls  at  having  been  disturbed,  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  narrator,  who  had  no 
weapon  about  him  except  a  small  stick, 
and  who  says  that  he  now  knows  what 
it  is  to  be  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea  —  with  a  big  black  bear  in  between. 
From  The  Daily  Astorian  September  30, 
1887. 

Quicksand 

Capt.  J.G.  Hustler  and  wife  and 
M.L.  Freeland  and  wife,  opposite  Chas. 
Shagren’s  place  on  the  beach  in  a  wagon, 
last  Tuesday,  got  into  quicksand,  hastily 
unhitched  the  horses,  abandoned  the 
wagon  and  got  to  solid  footing.  From 
The  Daily  Astorian  Oct.  1,  1887  [Charles 
Shagren  lived  near  Nahcotta,  Washing¬ 
ton.] 


Hotel  Mud  Baths 

Mrs.  Hanson  of  the  Astor  house 
met  with  an  accident  yesterday  afternoon 
from  which  she  was  fortunate  to  escape 
without  serious  injury.  She  went  from  the 
kitchen  of  the  hotel  to  the  woodshed  in 
the  rear  for  an  armful  of  wood.  As  she 
was  return  ing,  the  floor  gave  away  under 
her  and  she  dropped  to  the  beach  below, 
a  distance  of  25  feet.  The  tide  was  out  at 
the  time  and  she  sank  into  the  mud  near¬ 
ly  up  to  her  waist.  She  was  extricated 
from  her  position  with  difficulty  and  it 
was  believed  at  the  time  that  she  had 
been  seriously  injured,  but  her  only 
bruise  was  a  slight  one  on  the  arm.  From 
the  April  17,  1900  Astoria  Daily  Budget. 
[The  Astor  House  was  located  on  the 
south  side  of  Duane  Street  near  1 1th.] 
Regatta  Entertainment 
Dick  Meyer,  the  submarine  diver, 
has  been  engaged  to  give  exhibitions 
each  day  of  the  Regatta  in  front  of  the 
grandstand  and  it  will  be  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  feature.  From  the  August  11,  1903 
Astoria  Daily  Budget 
Deep  River  Diver 
F.W.  Walters,  foreman  at  the  Port 
of  Astoria  docks  accomplished  a  feat 
Monday  afternoon  that  is  considered 
marvelous.  He  dove  into  the  water  a 
distance  of  approximately  35  feet  and 
made  a  line  fast  to  a  counter  balance 
weight  that  was  lost  overboard  some  time 
ago,  which  made  it  possible  to  recover 
the  property  without  any  further  effort. 
Walters  tried  to  perform  this  same  trick 
a  few  weeks  ago,  but  in  each  attempt,  he 
failed  to  reach  sufficient  depth  to  gain  his 
object.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  30 
or  more  feet  below  the  surface  is  very 
heavy.  Walters  was  unable  to  hear  any 
sound  for  several  hours  after  coming  to 
the  surface.  However  his  determination 
to  succeed  won  out  Monday  and  he  is 
likewise  happy.  From  the  September  22, 
1915  issue  of  the  Astoria  Daily  Budget.. 
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St.  Elmo’s  Light 

The  crew  of  boat  No.  32,  of  the 
Cutting  Packing  Company,  report  that 
last  Monday  night  they  noticed  a  ball  of 
fire  on  the  masthead  of  their  fishing  boat, 
they  being  abreast  of  Fort  Stevens  at  the 
time;  the  wind  blowing  a  squall;  in  a 
moment  it  played  around  lower  down, 
ran  out  to  the  end  of  the  sprit,  and  as  one 
of  the  men  made  a  move,  it  transferred 
itself  to  the  back  collar  of  his  sou’wester, 
where  it  glowed  with  great  brilliancy  and 
then  disappeared.  One  of  the  men  said  “it 
looked  to  be  just  the  size  of  one  of  the 
electric  lights  in  town  and  was  just  as 
bright.” 

St.  Elmo’s  light,  as  these  lights  are 
called,  is  a  common  phenomenon  on 
board  ship,  and  is  usually  seen  on  the  top 
of  one  of  the  masts,  at  the  ends  of  the 
yards  and  other  points  on  the  vessel 
during  a  squall.  They  are  usually  consid¬ 
ered  harmless.  This  is  the  first  instance 
brought  to  our  knowledge  where  the 
phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  Colum¬ 
bia  river.  From  The  Daily  Astorian  of 
April  27,  1887.  [See  Don  Riswick’s  story 
in  this  issue  of  his  encounter  with  this 
strange  phenomenon  and  an  explanation 
of  it.] 

Tidal  Wave 

Geo.  L.  Collwell,  who  formerly 
operated  the  mill  at  Skamokawa,  and  is 
now  running  a  lumber  yard  at  Ilwaco, 
Wash.,  had  a  curious  experience  with  a 
tidal  wave  last  month.  Mr.  Collwell  rafts 
his  lumber  for  his  yard  from  the  North¬ 
western  Lumber  Company  mill  at  South 
Bend  to  the  head  of  Shoalwater  bay  and 
hauls  it  to  Ilwaco,  a  distance  of  some 
three  miles.  He  had  a  raft  containing 
50,000  feet  securely  anchored  on  the 
shore  when  the  tidal  wave  came  along 
and  carried  it  bodily  two  miles  inland, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  board.  Mr. 
Collwell  says  the  tide  was  four  feet  high¬ 
er  than  was  ever  known  before  in  that 


section  in  the  history  of  white  men,  but 
would  not  object  to  have  his  experience 
repeated,  as  the  tidal  wave  forms  a  very 
cheap  and  convenient  method  of  deliver¬ 
ing  lumber.  From  The  Astoria  Daily 
Budget,  Nov.  20,  1899. 

The  Sturgeon  with  the  Gold  Teeth 

J.N.  Stacy,  an  Idaho  mining  man, 
is  in  the  city.  He  has  been  at  Chinook  for 
some  time  past  and  while  there  had  a 
thrilling  experience  with  a  ferocious 
sturgeon  which  made  an  effort  to  devour 
him.  When  the  teeth  of  the  monster  came 
in  contact  with  the  ore  specimens  in  the 
pockets  of  the  mining  man,  the  attack 
terminated  abruptly,  and  the  life  of  the 
promoter  was  thus  saved.  Mr.  Stacy, 
regarding  the  presence  in  the  river  of  the 
sturgeon  as  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the 
countless  hundreds  who  toil  upon  the 
waters,  concocted  a  scheme  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  fish,  and  it  was  entrapped.  A 
photographer  who  had  been  engaged  for 
the  occasion  secured  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Stacy  in  the  act  of  watching  two  trappers 
capture  the  monster.  “The  sturgeon 
weighed  186  pounds,”  said  Mr.  Stacy, 
“but  I  call  it  an  even  180.  Of  course,  if 
a  fellow  tells  the  truth  in  relating  a  fish 
story,  his  friends  regard  him  as  a  liar,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  knocked  off  six 
pounds. 

“Some  of  the  gold  into  which  the 
monster  bit  became  wedged  between  the 
teeth,  and  my  friends,  the  trappers,  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  monster  had  been 
to  the  dentist.  When  I  explained  that  the 
sturgeon  had  bit  into  my  samples,  the 
trappers  at  first  refused  to  believe  me. 
Fortunately,  1  had  the  documents  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  w  hat  I  said,  and 
the  incident  was  passed  over.  Every  man 
ought  to  carry  ore  specimens  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  for  he  can’t  tell  when  he  is  liable  to 
be  bitten.”  From  the  August  28,  1901 
Astoria  Daily  News. 
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Reminiscences  of  life  in  the  Olney  area 


Green  Mountain  Story 

By  Herbert  W.  Johanson 


This  is  the  story  of  my  Green 
Mountain  relatives  and  of  my 
early  years  spent  in  that  farm¬ 
ing  community  some  eight  miles  south 
of  Astoria.  I  am  Herbert  Watson  Johan¬ 
son,  the  oldest  grandson  of  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  pioneers,  Peter  and  Anna  Wasankari 
Johanson  and  Fred  and  Angele  Gilbert 
Watson. 

I  was  bom  in  191 8  to  Otto  Johan¬ 
son  and  Leonide  Watson  Johanson.  We 
lived  on  Johanson’s  upper  place.  As  I 
remember  Green  Mountain,  1  will  de¬ 
scribe  it  by  starting  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  at  the  confluence  of  the  north 
and  south  forks  of  the  Klaskanine  river. 
The  Tidewater  Timber  Company  railroad 
ran  the  full  length  of  the  valley  of  the 
south  fork.  At  the  confluence  of  the  two 
waters  was  the  Jacob  Kamm  estate.  The 
farm  had  two  houses,  one  in  which  two 
of  Kamm’s  sisters  lived.  I  remember 
them.  Early  in  my  memories,  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Schmidt  rented  the  Kamm 
place,  living  in  a  house  just  upriver  on 
the  east  fork  above  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers.  Later,  a  family  by  the  name 
of  Smiley  rented  the  place. 

Moving  toward  Green  Mountain: 
a  road  to  the  left  led  to  Alex  Normand’s 
place.  Oney  Camberg  of  Elsie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Art  Normand.  I  was  on  the  place 
once  with  my  father.  Going  on  up  the 
mountain  there  was  a  place  on  the  left, 
not  visible  from  the  road  and  joining  the 
Normand’s  place  on  the  south.  I  don’t 


know  who  homesteaded  this  farm,  but 
my  aunt  and  uncle,  Hannah  Johanson 
Maher  and  Jack  Maher  farmed  there  and 
raised  two  children.  On  up  the  road,  on 
the  left,  was  the  O’Farrell  place.  I  knew 
of  two  brothers  who  farmed  there  and 
their  sister,  Margaret  O’ Farrell  Hubler, 
who  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Astoria.  Next  came  the  school  house  that 
was  still  being  used  when  I  was  a  young 
boy.  My  Aunt  Vivian  Watson  taught 
school  there  and  taught  some  of  my  aunts 
and  uncles.  The  next  place,  on  the  left, 
was  the  Leahy  place.  I  remember  the 
elder  Leahys  and  I  went  to  school  with 
one  of  their  grandchildren,  Joe  Leahy  of 
Astoria.  Across  the  road  was  the  Sunnell 
family.  As  I  remember  the  Sunnells,  they 
had  a  lot  of  children  and  were  good 
friends  of  the  Johanson  family.  On  over 
the  hill  on  the  right,  we  come  to  my 
“heritage,”  the  farm  of  Peter  and  Anna 
Johanson,  my  grandparents.  Peter  and 
Anna  bought  this  farm  from  a  family  by 
the  name  of  Logan,  around  1902.  My 
grandparents  raised  eleven  children  here. 

Across  the  road  was  the  farm 
owned  by  my  great  grandfather,  Alex¬ 
andre  Gilbert.  Mr.  Gilbert  acquired  the 
farm  from  two  French  bachelors  by  the 
name  of  Manion  who  homesteaded  there. 
Mr.  Gilbert  let  his  daughter  Angele  Gil¬ 
bert  Watson  and  son-in-law,  Fred  Wat¬ 
son,  farm  the  place.  The  Manion  house 
was  about  a  thousand  feet  down  in  the 
canyon  from  the  road  and  was  still  stand- 
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ing  when  I  was  a  boy.  There  was  an 
orchard  by  the  house  and  I  picked  fruit 
there  for  my  grandparents.  The  newer 
home  was  up  by  the  road.  The  bam  stood 
for  over  a  hundred  years.  The 
frame  was  made  of  wooden 
poles  fastened  together  with 
wooden  pegs.  The  sawed 
boards  on  the  walls  were  nail¬ 
ed  with  square  nails  as  were 
the  shakes.  The  bam  held 
twelve  cows.  There  were  six 
horse  stalls  with  a  large  cov¬ 
ered  staging  area  that  was 
used  to  cover  freight  wagons 
while  hitching  and  unhitch¬ 
ing.  I  am  told  that  the 
Manions  operated  a  livery 
stable  where  the  horses  were 
changed  on  the  freight  run. 

An  1859  map  of  Oregon 
shows  a  military'  road  from 
Astoria  to  Lafayette  by  way 
of  Green  Mountain.  On  a  deer 
hunting  trip  with  my  uncle 
Jalmer  Johanson,  we  came 
across  the  original  road 
higher  up  and  around  the  side 
of  Green  Mountain.  My  uncle 
said  this  was  the  old  road  to  Elsie. 

On  up  the  road  was  the  Johanson 
upper  place  where  I  was  raised.  My 
father,  Otto,  was  in  the  service  in  World 
War  I  so  Granddad  and  my  uncle  made 
hay  for  us.  I  had  helped  my  granddad 
many  times  burning  blackberries  and 
ferns.  One  time  I  got  the  matches  from 
the  truck  and  set  the  hay  field  on  fire 
while  my  granddad  and  uncle  were  mak¬ 
ing  hay.  I  always  thought  that  granddad 
made  a  mistake  because  he  kicked  my 
hind  end  before  he  put  the  fire  out. 

A  bit  on  up  the  road,  the  roads 
forked.  The  left  fork  went  on  up  Green 
Mountain  to  Elsie.  About  a  half  mile 
above  the  forks  was  the  Merila  place,  the 
last  place  on  that  road.  Sam  Karrell  lived 


on  the  road  to  the  right.  He  died  before 
I  was  bom,  but  my  mother  told  me  that 
he  was  plowing  with  the  horses  when  he 
died  of  a  heart  attack.  It  was  several  days 


before  he  was  found,  the  horses  still  in 
harness  and  dragging  the  plow.  The 
horses  did  make  it  to  the  creek  to  drink. 
[Excerpts  from  Sam  Harrell's  diary  are 
in  this  issue.]  Across  the  creek  and  across 
the  Tidewater  railroad  track,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  up  was  the  Felix 
Planting  place.  As  1  remember,  it  wasn't 
much  of  a  farm.  That  is  the  last  place  on 
that  fork  of  the  road. 

A.C.  Miller,  a  famier  on  Youngs 
River  Meadows  told  me  that  he  served 
on  the  naturalization  board  for  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  court.  A  Finn  from  Olney 
applied  for  his  citizenship  papers  and 
was  asked  what  country  he  was  from.  His 
reply  was  “Olney.” 

The  Johansons  raised  a  few  sheep 


Courtesy  of  Herb  Johanson 

Leonide  Watson  Johanson  &  Otto  Johanson. 
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Courtesy  of  Herb  Johanson 

Gerry,  Emmy,  Nancy  and  Herb  Johanson  at  the  Watson  farm  in  Olney,  about  1925. 


mainly  for  their  wool.  The  men  would 
shear  the  sheep;  grandmother  would 
wash  the  wool,  then  card  it,  then  spin  it 
into  yam  with  the  spinning  wheel.  That 
spinning  wheel  today  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  granddaughter,  Eileen  Brunner  Blue 
of  Astoria.  The  yam  was  then  knitted 
into  socks,  sweaters,  and  what  have  you. 
My  father,  Otto  Johanson,  is  buried  with 
his  favorite  sweater  that  my  grandmother 
had  spun  the  wool  for,  and  that  my 
mother,  Leonide  Johanson,  knitted. 

The  Johansons  raised  strawberries. 
I  helped  pick  strawberries  and  they  were 
delivered  by  Model  T  Ford  for  75  cents 
for  a  24-hallock  crate.  That’s  twice  the 
size  of  the  crates  today. 

During  the  30s,  we  lived  on  Y oungs 
River  Meadows  and  owned  a  cow.  We 
put  up  hay,  cutting  the  hay  with  a  scythe. 
One  summer,  we  baled  some  hay  on  the 
Gilbert  place  on  Green  Mountain  and 
hauled  it  home  to  Youngs  River  with  the 
bales  tied  on  the  bumpers  and  fenders  of 


the  Model  T  Ford.  Now  I’ll  describe  how 
we  baled  hay. 

The  mangers  in  the  horse  stall  were 
tapered  because  a  horse  puts  his  front 
feet  out  to  get  up,  whereas  a  cow  gets  up 
hind  feet  first.  Dad  made  up  light-weight 
ropes  with  an  eye  spliced  in  one  end, 
three  of  the  ropes  laid  across  the  horse 
manger.  Dad  would  pitch  hay  down  from 
the  mow  and  I  would  spread  and  tramp 
the  hay  in  the  manger.  When  enough  hay 
was  tramped  in.  Dad  would  come  down 
from  the  mow,  take  one  end  of  the  rope 
and  thread  it  through  an  eye.  The  two  of 
us  would  cinch  the  rope  and  tie  it,  doing 
that  with  all  three  ropes.  We  would  then 
lift  the  bale  out  of  the  manger  and  tie  it 
on  the  Model  T  Ford.  I  would  guess  the 
weight  of  the  bale  to  be  a  hundred  fifty 
pounds.  We  would  haul  four  bales  on  the 
Model  T  to  take  them  home,  put  them  in 
our  hay  mow,  then  remove  the  ropes  and 
use  them  again  for  four  more  bales. 
That’s  how  hay  was  baled  before  mecha- 
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nization. 

One  year,  my  father  put  a  patch  of 
potatoes  in  by  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Klatskanine  River.  Dad,  my  brother  and 
I  were  hoeing  and  hilling  potatoes  when 
my  sister,  Nancy,  showed  up  on  the 
scene,  crying.  She  had  removed  her 
shoes  to  wade  across  the  creek,  and  in 
crossing  the  creek,  she  dropped  one  of 
her  shoes  and  it  drifted  down  the  creek. 
Dad  took  us  back  to  the  creek  crossing, 
had  Nancy  show  him  where  the  shoe  was 
dropped.  He  then  scattered  the  three  of 
us  children  along  the  creek  below  the 
crossing.  His  theory  was  that  one  shoe 
was  no  good  without  the  other  and  it  was 
worth  a  try.  So  he  dropped  the  shoe  in 
the  creek.  We  three  kids  watched  the 
shoe  drift  down  the  creek  and  it  settled 
to  the  bottom  right  where  the  first  shoe 
had  settled.  Dad  then  went  in  and  re¬ 
trieved  both  shoes.  How  about  that? 

The  original  Olney  store  was  on  the 
river  bank  and  was  served  by  boat  from 
Astoria.  It  was  a  general  merchandise 
store  that  carried  everything  from  thread 
to  feed  and,  after  Bill  Deeds  quit  carry¬ 
ing  mail  on  horseback,  was  also  a  post 
office,  so  it  was  a  focal  point  for  the 
Olney  area.  Green  Mountain  country  and 
Saddle  Mountain. 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  a 
cousin  of  my  father.  Dad  rode  a  horse 
down  to  the  Olney  store  to  get  the  mail 
and  whatever  supplies  were  needed.  Dad 
tied  up  to  the  rail  by  the  feed  store  and 
when  he  came  out,  his  horse  was  running 
loose.  Two  men  in  the  doorway  of  the 
feed  store  had  silly  grins  on  their  faces. 
Dad  went  over  and  took  care  of  the  two 
men  by  fisticuffs,  then  proceeded  to 
catch  his  horse. 

The  Johansons  only  had  one  saddle 
horse  so  if  they  wanted  to  go  somewhere 
and  were  too  heavy  to  ride  double,  they 
would  “ride  and  tie.”  One  would  take  off 
on  horseback  and  the  other  would  start 


walking.  After  a  while,  the  rider  would 
tie  up  the  horse  and  take  off  walking. 
Then  when  the  other  walker  would 
catch-up  to  the  tied  horse,  he  would 
mount  and  take  off,  passing  up  the  other 
walker  and  after  a  bit,  dismount,  tie  up 
and  start  walking.  The  process  was 
known  as  “ride  and  tie.” 

The  nearest  doctor  was  in  Astoria. 
Transportation  was  slow  and  there  was 
no  communication  with  town  so  the 
pioneers  pretty  much  had  to  use  their 
own  remedies  consisting  of  herbs,  cas- 
cara  bark,  pitch,  paraffin,  goose  grease, 
whiskey,  baking  soda,  to  name  a  few. 
Large  bottles  of  iodine  and  turpentine 
were  a  necessity. 

My  mother,  (Leonide  Watson  at  the 
time,  before  her  marriage),  was  the  first 
woman  to  hold  a  driver’s  license  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  according  to  the  Oregon  State  Ar¬ 
chives.  Grandpa  Watson  bought  a  191 1 
model  T  Ford  pickup.  He  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  driving.  When  he  came  to  a  gate, 
he  would  yell  “whoa!”,  but  unlike  his 
horses,  the  gosh  dam  Ford  kept  right  on 
going.  My  mother  would  go  out  and 
crank  the  Ford,  climb  in  and  drive  all 
over  the  barnyard  and  orchard  area.  So 
Granddad  loaded  Leonide  in  the  pickup 
and  drove  her  to  Astoria  where  she  got 
her  driver’s  license.  She  did  most  of  the 
driving  until  she  got  married.  When  the 
Astoria-Megler  bridge  was  dedicated, 
Mother  was  invited  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  because  a  search  in  the  state 
archives  showed  she  was  the  first  woman 
to  hold  a  driver’s  license. 

My  mother  and  my  father  well 
remembered  Bill  Deeds  carrying  mail 
from  Astoria  to  Elsie  on  horseback, 
changing  horses  at  the  Gilbert  place 
when  my  grandparents,  the  Watsons 
lived  there.  I  was  with  my  parents  when 
they  stopped  to  visit  Bill  Deeds  at  Olney 
at  Bill’s  retirement,  so  I  met  the  mail 
carrier  who  carried  the  mail  on  horse- 
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back. 

Grandpa  Watson  told  me  about  the 
Nehalem  fanner  who  came  over  the 
Green  Mountain  road  on  foot  carrying 
a  packboard.  He  went  on  into  Astoria 
and  made  a  deal  with  the  implement 
dealer,  possibly  the  Columbia  Supply 
Company  owned  by  Charlie  Konecke, 
who  had  machinery,  feed,  seeds,  and 
what  have  you.  The  deal  was  for  a  wood¬ 
en  beam  walking  plow  less  all  the  wood 
parts.  The  farmer  loaded  the  metal  parts 
on  the  pack  board  and  hiked  back  to  the 
Nehalem  Valley  by  way  of  the  Green 
Mountain  road.  Then  the  farmer  would 
make  the  wooden  parts  for  the  plow. 

One  day,  I  helped  my  grandfather 
Watson  put  a  wagon  tire  on  the  wagon 
wheel.  Grandpa  set  the  wooden  wheel  on 
wood  blocks,  about  four  of  them.  He 
then  built  a  bonfire,  spread  the  fire  out 
in  a  circle  to  heat  the  metal  wagon  tire. 
Before  putting  the  tire  in  the  fire,  he  took 
a  stick  and  with  his  pocket  knife,  cut  a 
notch  in  the  stick  to  the  diameter  of  the 
cold  tire.  After  putting  the  wagon  tire  in 
the  circular  fire,  he  took  the  stick  with 
the  notch  and  checked  to  see  how  much 
the  tire  had  expanded  from  the  heat. 
When  grandpa  thought  that  the  tire  had 
expanded  enough,  we  each  took  burlap 
sacks  to  pick  up  the  hot  tire  and  place  it 
over  the  wheel  that  was  setting  on 
blocks.  He  then  took  a  sledge  hammer 
and  drove  the  tire  down  to  the  blocks 
while  I  poured  water  from  four  galva¬ 
nized  buckets  onto  the  wheel  and  tire, 
thus  shrinking  the  iron  tire  and  keeping 
the  tire  from  burning. 

Grandpa  Watson  did  work  for 
Clatsop  County  with  his  team  of  horses. 

1  made  a  trip  with  him  down  to  the  rock 
pit  and  crusher  on  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Klatskanine  River  at  the  base  of  Green 
Mountain.  That  rock  pit  still  remains 
although  the  crusher  has  been  gone  for 
years.  The  crusher  was  powered  by  a 


one-cylinder  engine  with  two  flywheels 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  took 
two  men  to  start  the  engine  by  turning 
the  flywheels.  A  belt  from  a  pulley  on 
the  engine  turned  the  crusher.  Grandpa 
Watson  took  the  team  up  to  the  top  of  the 
pit  by  way  of  a  road,  around  the  hill. 
With  the  team  and  the  slip  scraper,  he 
moved  the  rock  to  a  chute  that  ran  down 
to  the  crusher.  By  swinging  his  horses  in 
an  arc  above  the  chute,  he  was  able  to 
dump  the  scraper  in  the  chute,  the  rock 
falling  down  to  the  crusher.  If  a  small 
amount  of  rock  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  chute,  he  took  a  shovel  and  cleaned 
off  the  skidway.  Grandpa  then  turned  the 
horses  around  and  went  back  to  scoop 
more  rock  to  repeat  the  crusher  feeding 
process.  Later  in  the  day,  Grandpa  hitch¬ 
ed  up  to  the  wagon  and  pulled  under  the 
hopper  of  crushed  rock  and  loaded  up  a 
wagon  load  of  rock  that  the  team  could 
pull  up  Green  Mountain.  I  would  guess 
about  a  yard  or  a  yard  and  half.  At  the 
foot  of  Green  Mountain,  Grandpa  stop¬ 
ped  and  took  about  a  four  by  four 
(inches)  block  of  wood  about  eight 
inches  long,  with  two  chains  fastened  to 
the  block.  He  took  the  ends  of  the  chains 
and  hooked  them  under  the  wagon  bed 
and  behind  the  rear  wheel  so  that  the 
block  dragged  about  four  inches  behind 
the  wheel.  He  then  started  up  the  Green 
Mountain  road  with  the  wagon  load  of 
rock.  When  the  horses  needed  to  rest, 
Grandpa  let  the  horses  stop  and  ease  up 
enough  for  the  wagon  wheel  to  roll  back 
the  four  inches  to  the  block.  This  held  the 
wagon  while  the  horses  rested.  Grandpa 
said  that  a  horse  can't  rest  properly  with 
the  load  of  the  wagon  straining  on  the 
horse’s  collar.  After  the  horses  rested  a 
few  minutes,  the  operation  proceeded  up 
the  mountain  until  a  rest  was  again  need¬ 
ed.  Finally,  we  came  to  the  place  in  the 
road  that  needed  rock.  The  wagon  bed 
was  built  of  loose  rough  sawn  two  by 
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Courtesy  of  Herb  Johanson 

Herb  Johanson  in  front  of  the  Sigma  Nu 
House  at  Oregon  Agricultural  College  (now 
Oregon  State  University)  in  1936. 


four’s  that  laid  in  the  wagon.  There  were 
side  boards  about  a  foot  in  depth,  but  no 
end  boards.  The  two  by  fours  were 
rounded  on  each  end  for  a  handhold,  so 
that  the  two  by  four  could  be  lifted. 
Grandpa  lifted  a  two  by  four  and  the  rock 
fell  on  the  road.  He  laid  that  two  by  four 
on  the  side  of  the  load  and  lifted  another 
two  by  four  spilling  more  rock.  He  then 
pulled  the  horses  ahead  a  wagon  length 
and  dumped  some  more  rock.  He  then 
took  a  shovel  and  spread  the  rock  that  he 
had  dumped.  It  did  not  take  much  hand¬ 
spreading  as  the  method  of  unloading  the 
rock  pretty  well  spread  the  rock.  He  then 


proceeded  on  to  the  next  place  that 
needed  rock  and  repeated  the  pro¬ 
cess.  When  all  the  load  was  dump¬ 
ed,  Grandpa  put  the  two  by  fours 
back  in  place,  making  a  wagon  bed 
again  and  removed  the  wheel  block 
and  we  proceeded  on  home,  took 
care  of  the  horses,  milked  the 
cows,  fed  the  calves  and  hogs,  got 
the  night’s  wood  up  and  then  ate 
Grandma’s  supper  and  went  to  bed. 
Grandma  helped  milk  the  cows  and 
feed  the  calves.  During  the  day,  in 
addition  to  her  other  work,  Grand¬ 
ma  churned  butter,  put  some  in 
crocks,  and  molded  some  into  two 
pound  rolls.  The  butter  was  taken 
to  the  Olney  store  about  once  a 
week. 

About  1925,  my  grandparents 
started  taking  cream  to  Olney 
about  once  a  week  where  it  was 
shipped  by  boat  to  the  creamery  in 
Astoria.  About  1 930,  a  truck  began 
picking  up  cream  at  the  farm  about 
twice  a  week.  About  1933  or  ‘34, 
the  truck  began  picking  up  whole 
milk,  thus  ending  the  cream  era 
and  the  feeding  of  calves  and  hogs 
with  the  skim  milk.  The  only 
cream  separating  after  that  was  for 
home  use  and  that  ended  quickly 
as  the  creamery  would  sell  the  shipper 
butter  for  cost. 

Now  we  go  across  the  road  to  my 
paternal  grandparents  place,  the  Johan- 
sons.  The  Johansons  milked  about 
twenty  cows  and  fed  the  skim  milk  to 
calves  and  hogs.  The  churned  butter  was 
all  used  at  home,  Pete  and  Anna  Johan¬ 
son  having  eleven  children.  1  well  re¬ 
member  homemade  rye  bread  with  lots 
of  homemade  butter.  The  Johansons 
were  quite  the  peddlers.  They  peddled 
meat,  strawberries,  apples,  pears,  prunes, 
and  potatoes  in  Astoria  and  Seaside.  I 
heard  my  aunt  Ethel  Johanson  Brunner 
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tell  this  story  many  times: 

During  the  Depression  of  the  30s, 
my  uncle  John  was  peddling  apples  in 
Seaside  for  fifty  cents  a  box,  and  that 
was  the  old  apple  box  which  held  a  third 
more  than  the  later  boxes.  A  lady  said 
she  would  like  to  have  a  box  of  apples, 
but  wouldn’t  have  fifty  cents  until  next 
week.  My  uncle  John  said:  “Do  you 
know  Fred  and  Ethel  Brunner  who  live 
about  three  blocks  from  here?”  “Oh  yes” 
she  replied,  “I  know  them  well.”  My 
uncle  said,  “I  am  going  to  give  you  a  box 
of  apples  today  and  next  week,  you  can 
give  the  fifty  cents  to  Ethel  and  Fred. 
Ethel  is  my  sister.”  Uncle  John  stopped 
later  that  day  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
his  sister  Ethel,  telling  her  about  the  fifty 
cents  which  she  could  keep  when  the 
lady  brought  it.  So  the  next  week,  the 
lady  brought  the  fifty  cents  to  the 
Brunners.  Fred’s  mouth  watered  for 
some  hamburger  which  at  that  time  was 
two  pounds  for  twenty-five  cents.  Fred 
hadn’t  worked  for  quite  a  spell  and  the 
only  food  they  had  was  from  the  garden 
and  razor  clams.  They  ate  so  many  razor 
clams  that  even  the  cat  tired  of  them. 
Fred  thought  about  what  a  treat  ham¬ 
burger  would  be  for  Ethel  and  the  two 
girls  (who  were  my  cousins),  so  he  took 
the  fifty  cents  to  the  12th  Street  market 
and  said,  “I’ll  have  four  pounds  of 
hamburger.”  The  butcher  wrapped  up 
four  pounds  of  hamburger  and  laid  it  on 
the  counter.  Fred  laid  the  fifty  cent  piece 
on  the  counter.  The  butcher  picked  it  up, 
dropped  it  on  the  marble  of  the  cash 
register  and  it  went  “thud”  instead  of 
ringing  like  silver.  He  reached  over  and 
took  the  meat  back.  As  he  handed  the 
fifty  cents  back  to  him,  he  said,  “Fred, 
I’m  sorry.  It’s  counterfeit.”  (Note:  There 
was  always  a  marble  slab  under  the  keys 
of  the  older  cash  registers.  Silver  coins 
would  ring;  counterfeit  coins  would  go 
thud.) 


Grandfather  Johanson  raised  rye 
grain  for  the  chickens.  He  cut  the  grain 
with  a  scythe  and  cradle  and  made  bun¬ 
dles  by  tying  them  with  rye  straw.  The 
bundles  were  stood  up  in  the  field  to  cure 
and  then  hauled  to  a  shed  on  the  side  of 
the  chicken  house.  Each  day  a  bundle  or 
two  of  rye  was  thrown  to  the  chickens 
who  ate  the  grain.  By  spring,  the  straw 
would  be  two  to  three  feet  deep  in  the 
chicken  house  and  the  chickens  would 
dig  through  all  that  straw  to  get  at  the 
grain  that  had  shattered  and  worked 
down  to  the  floor.  In  the  spring,  the 
chickens  were  turned  out  to  shift  for 
themselves  and  the  straw  was  hauled  out 
and  put  on  the  fields. 

To  heat  a  house  that  sheltered 
eleven  children  took  four  stoves.  A  lot 
of  wood  was  burned.  Grandpa  limbed  the 
alder  trees  and  piled  the  limbs  in  a  shed 
attached  to  the  wash  house.  Laundry  was 
done  by  hand  in  those  days.  In  the  center 
of  the  wash  house  was  a  fire  pit  with  a 
huge  cauldron  to  heat  water.  Grand¬ 
mother  Johanson  would  start  a  fire  and 
bring  in  four  or  five  long  limbs  through 
the  door  and  put  the  ends  in  the  fire,  the 
balance  of  the  limbs  still  in  the  doorway. 
As  the  fire  burned  the  ends  of  the  limbs, 
Grandmother  would  move  the  limbs 
about  a  foot  into  the  fire.  This  process 
was  repeated  until  the  limbs  were  all 
consumed  by  the  fire.  What  a  neat  way 
to  save  labor.  The  fourth  generation  is 
still  using  limbs  in  campfires  and  the 
great,  great  grandchildren  are  calling  the 
limbs,  “Grandmother  Johanson  wood.” 

The  Johansons  raised  all  their 
calves  on  skimmed  milk,  selling  veal 
(baby  beef)  and  beef.  Occasionally,  a 
meat  market  butcher  would  come  out 
from  Astoria  and  slaughter  a  beef.  They 
let  it  hang  from  a  fruit  tree  until  it  cooled 
off,  and  then  it  was  taken  to  market  and 
sold  to  the  consumer. 

In  1923,  Peter  Johanson  and  his 
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boys  built  a  new  home.  The  lumber  came 
by  barge  to  Olney  and  it  was  hauled  by 
horses  and  wagons  up  Green  Mountain. 

The  Johansons  planted  seven  hun¬ 
dred  prune  trees  as  prunes  did  well  on 
Green  Mountain.  They  had  to  give  up  the 
orchard  as  the  bear  broke  the  trees  down 
when  the  fruit  ripened.  I  heard  my  uncles 
telling  of  watching  a  bear  climbing  an 
overloaded  prune  tree.  The  bear  would 
break  the  limb  down,  down  would  come 
the  bear  on  his  back.  This  enraged  the 
bear  who  climbed  back  up  and  the  bear 
and  limb  would  come  down  again.  This 
process  was  repeated  until  all  that  was 


left  was  a  stump. 

The  Green  Mountain  pioneers  fared 
well.  The  Gilbert  place  is  now  a  tree 
farm  and  growing  the  fourth  crop  of 
timber. 

This  concludes  my  Green  Mountain 
story.  I  cherish  these  memories  of  these 
early  days.  This  is  January  1 1,  1997. 


Herb  Johnson  is  living  now  in 
Silverton,  Oregon,  but  makes  frequent 
trips  to  Clatsop  County  to  visit  his  many 
friends. 


Courtesy  of  Herb  Johanson 

Gerry  &  Herb  Johanson,  their  mother,  Leonide  Watson  Johanson,  and  their  uncle, 
Jalmar  Johanson,  at  their  Youngs  River  home. 
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Safe  passage  and  a  harbor  of  refuge 


CLATSOP’S  CANALS 

by  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 


Unknown  to  many,  Clatsop  County 
is  the  site  of  two  canal  schemes, 
one  completed  and  the  other  not. 
Both  utilized  (or  planned  to)  the  low 
ground  lying  west  of  Clatsop  Ridge  and 
including  the  Skipanon  River,  Cullaby 
Lake  and  small  lakes  and  swamps.  The 
latter  included  variations  of  utilizing  the 
Necanicum  and  Neawanna  (Ohanna,  Wa- 
hanna)  rivers. 

The  Skipanon  Canal 
The  completed  canal  system  was 
named  after  the  Skipanon  River  which 
forms  a  part  of  it.  It  was  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  the  Cullaby  Lake  Canal  since  the 
waterway  led  out  of  it.  This  system  was 
planned  and  completed  (in  two  stages) 
and  still  exists  although  somewhat  over¬ 
grown  with  brush  and  high  grass. 

The  canal  was  financed  and  con¬ 
structed  by  the  early  pioneers  to  serve  a 
variety  of  purposes.  The  initial  purpose 
was  to  provide  an  alternate  outlet  to 
Cullaby  Lake  whose  normal  outlet  was 
the  east  leg  of  Neacoxie  Creek.  The  west 
leg  of  the  creek  was  being  encroached  by 
moving  sand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carna¬ 
han  property  (Cyrus  Olney’s  original 
donation  land  claim.)  This  would  place 
the  blockage  in  the  present  narrow  area 
of  Sunset  Lake  between  Sunset  Beach 
and  Surf  Pines  communities.  (Recall  here 
that  the  east  leg  of  the  Neacoxie  ran 
north  to  the  vicinity  of  the  south  end  of 
the  Ridge  Road,  and  then  turned  south 
as  the  west  leg  three  dunes  over  to  enter 
the  Necanicum  estuary  at  Gearhart).  The 
blockage  was  causing  rising  creek  and 
lake  levels,  flooding  valuable  farm 
lands.1 


The  canal  starts  north  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Neacoxie  Creek  outlet  at  a  point 
where  the  bridge  crosses  to  the  Carnahan 
County  Park  from  the  Cullaby  entrance 
road.  (See  photos.)  It  proceeds  northwest 
to  a  point  near  the  old  Pacific  Grange 
Hall  and  then  runs  north  about  two  miles 
through  original  low  swamp  land  until 
it  joins  the  original  southern  fork  of  the 
Skipanon  River.  Thus  it  runs  through  the 
original  donation  land  claims  of  Cyrus 
Olney,  James  Taylor,  John  Hobson, 
Lewis  Thompson,  Robert  Morrison,  A.C. 
Wirt,  Robert  McEwan  and  N.  Eberman. 

The  canal  started  out  by  simply 
connecting  small  lakes  with  ditches 
through  the  swamp  lands  until  reaching 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Skipanon. 

Together  with  solving  the  problem 
of  an  outlet  for  Cullaby  Lake,  the  canal 
drained  a  large  extent  of  potential  fertile 
farm  land.  In  1879,  James  Taylor  re¬ 
ported  that  --  “work  was  progressing 
nicely.”2  The  newspaper  article  also 
stated  that  the  canal  would  be  an  aid  to 
the  commerce  of  Clatsop  Plains.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  was  also  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  route  by  boat  for  farm  produce  to 
Skipanon  Landing,  Astoria  and  else¬ 
where.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  so 
used,  but  the  extent  is  unknown. 

We  hear  again  of  the  Skipanon 
Canal  in  1904  when  it  was  reported  that 
work  was  commenced  on  “digging  a 
canal”  from  Cullaby  Lake  to  the  Ski¬ 
panon  which  would  be  ten  feet  deep, 
sixteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.3  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  was  six  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  and  would  drain  about  twelve 
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Courtesy  of  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 

Skipanon  Canal  at  Dellmoor  (Lounsberry  Road).  Cullaby  Slough, 
looking  north. 


hundred  acres  of  farm  land.  This  “new” 
canal  or  second  stage  was  obviously  an 
enlargement  of  the  original  drainage 
canal.  The  enlargement  was  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  floating  logs  from  the 
timber  country  around  and  south  of 
Cullaby  Lake  to  tidewater  at  Warrenton. 
The  total  length  was  stated  to  be  about 
eight  miles  which  would  include  Cullaby 
Lake  and  some  portion  of  Cullaby 
Slough  and  Creek  to  the  south  and  then 
all  of  the  way  to  Warrenton. 

At  the  time  of  this  announcement, 
it  was  stated  that  N.B.  Bain  had  already 
cut  a  million  feet  of  logs  in  anticipation 
of  the  opening  of  the  canal.4  Presumably 
these  logs  were  already  floating  in  the 
lake  or  tributaries  to  the  south  where  they 
had  been  placed  by  ox  or  horse  teams, 
although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  timber  on 
the  steep  east  side  of  the  lake  could  be 
essentially  felled  directly  therein.  The 
next  year  ( 1 905)  it  was  announced  that 
Bain  was  moving  his  logs  from  the  lake. 


Others  utilizing  the  canal  were  John 
Oline  in  1914  and  Peterson  and  Frye  in 
1918. 

C.  W.  Carnahan  was  superintending 
the  canal  work  for  which  a  large  dredg¬ 
ing  machine  had  been  constructed.  The 
work  was  expected  to  be  completed  in 
about  three  months  which  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  work  of  the  earlier  canal  was 
of  much  benefit.  The  work  was  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  owners  of  property  to  be 
drained  and  by  collection  of  fees  on  logs 
to  be  transported  to  tidewater.  For  the 
canal’s  route,  see  the  map  at  pages  24 
and  25,  in  the  Summer  1996  (Vol.  16, 
No.  3)  issue  of  Cumtux. 

The  canal  was  also  used  as  a  source 
of  irrigation  water  for  produce  grown 
near  its  banks  and  for  irrigating  cran¬ 
berry  bogs  and  flooding  them  to  prevent 
freezing  in  winter.  On  the  Poole  cran¬ 
berry  operation  on  the  old  Hobson  dona¬ 
tion  land  claim,  this  was  done  via  a  large 
one-cylinder  gasoline  pump  engine  serv- 
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Courtesy  of  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 

Entrance  to  the  Skipanon  Canal  at  Carnahan  County  Park  (1997).  The  weir 
controls  the  level  of  Cullaby  Lake. 


Skipanon  Canal  beside  Cullaby  Lake  Entrance  Road  (1997). 

Courtesy  of  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 
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Courtesy  of  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 

Skipanon  Canal  at  Glenwood.  Looking  south  (1997). 

Skipanon  Canal  at  Perkins  Road.  Looking  south  (1997). 

Courtesy  of  Col.  Ellis  E.  Pickering 
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ing  a  twelve  by  twenty-four  inch  wooden 
flume  set  off  the  ground  six  to  eight  feet, 
leading  to  each  of  the  plots  of  cranberries 
which  were  surrounded  by  low  dikes. 

The  attached  photos  show  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  canal  at  several 
points  on  its  length.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
it  is  tidal  for  a  good  portion  of  its  length 
because  of  its  connection  to  the  Skipanon 
and  thence  to  the  Columbia. 

Seaside  canals 

A  much  larger  scheme  was  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  famous  Ben  Holladay  about 
1871  and  did  credit  to  his  flamboyant 
personality.  This  was  to  be  a  canal  for 
ocean-going  ships  starting  in  the  Tilla¬ 
mook  Head  cove  and  following  low 
ground  to  Cullaby  Lake  and  thence  to  the 
Columbia  via  the  Skipanon  route,  thus 
avoiding  the  treacherous  bar  at  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  entrance.  The  breakwater 
extending  from  Tillamook  Head  (and 
using  material  therefrom)  would  provide 
a  harbor  of  refuge  and  a  protected  en¬ 
trance  to  the  canal  which  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  tide  gates.  Perhaps  Holladay 
was  planning  a  sea  route  to  his  hotel,  the 
Seaside  House  which  he  had  recently 
taken  over,  since  the  canal  would  very 
likely  have  passed  near  it. 

The  canal  may  have  been  planned 
to  accommodate  the  coastal  vessels  of  the 
time,  and  the  foreseen  future  which  would 
require  a  canal  of  perhaps  sixty  to  eighty 
feet  in  width  and  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  in  depth  --  not  a  Panama  Canal  —  but 
considerably  larger  than  the  Skipanon 
Canal  as  later  built. 

No  specifics  as  to  the  exact  route, 
costs,  economics  are  available,  although 
the  route  would  have  followed  that  of  the 
later  Skipanon  Canal  north  of  Cullaby 
Lake  and  in  the  Seaside-Gearhart  area  to 
take  advantage  of  the  low  ground  along 
the  Neawanna  River  and  swamp  land 
behind  Gearhart.  The  inlet  would  be  at 
about  the  junction  of  Ocean  Vista  Way 
and  South  Edgewood  at  the  cove  with 


locks  and  flood  control  works  on  the 
present  location  of  the  Seaside  Golf 
Course.  The  route  would  then  follow  low 
ground  through  the  Seaside  Airport  area 
and  just  west  of  McCormick  Gardens  road 
until  a  junction  with  Cullaby  Creek.  The 
north  lock  would  be  somewhere  in  the 
south  Warrenton  area.  A  probable  route 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 

What  we  know  about  the  project  is 
supplied  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper  written 
by  D.  F.  Stafford,  an  early  resident,  who 
was  driving  a  horse  drawn  stage  from  D. 
E.  Pease’s  tavern  and  hotel  at  Skipanon 
Landing.5  He  wrote  that  he  had  carried  a 
party  of  surveyors  and  engineers  who 
were  investigating  the  feasibility  of  the 
route,  back  and  forth  to  the  route. 

Ben  Holladay  was  no  amateur  to 
shipping  and  navigation  and  related  prob¬ 
lems.  He  owned  deep  sea  coastal  vessels 
as  well  as  river  boats  operating  on  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  railroad  interests. 

As  for  technical  problems,  tidal 
variations  would  require  gates  (locks)  at 
both  ends  of  the  canal .  The  crossing  of  the 
Necanicum  and  Neawanna  rivers  pre¬ 
sented  more  serious  problems  (as  any 
resident  would  recognize)  in  flood  season. 
The  Necanicum  at  least  would  require 
diversion  into  the  canal  with  complex 
provisions  for  flood  overflows,  or  re¬ 
routing  into  the  cove  south  of  the  canal 
entrance. 

The  “harbor  of  refuge”  aspect  would 
no  doubt  be  of  some  benefit,  but  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  canal  feature  are  highly 
questionable.  Stafford  reported  that  offi¬ 
cials  from  Washington,  D.C.  came  out  to 
inspect  the  project,  but  nothing  ever  came 
of  it.  The  scheme  apparently  died  with 
Holladay’s  bankruptcy  or  Holladay  him¬ 
self;  he  died  in  1887.  The  Skipanon  por¬ 
tion  was  later  completed  but  was  much 
more  modest  in  scale. 

After  the  initial  Holladay  scheme, 
we  find,  over  the  years,  several  proposals 
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for  canals  reaching  from  Seaside  to  the 
Columbia.  These  included  various  fea¬ 
tures  including  breakwaters,  harbors, 
piers,  and  treatments  of  the  Necanicum 
and  Neawanna  Rivers.  The  first  of  these 
occurred  in  1 899,  before  the  larger  Skip- 
anon  was  built.6  A  company  had  been 
formed  to  construct  the  “much  talked 
about”  canal  to  divert  the  Necanicum  and 
“Ohanna”  rivers  into  the  Skipanon  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  logs  to  tidewater  in  the 
Columbia.  This  company  included  Carna¬ 
han,  Taylor,  West  and  other  “well-known” 
capitalists.  This  scheme  was  obviously 
shortened  to  the  Skipanon  Canal  as  later 
built,  omitting  the  diversion  of  the  rivers 
into  the  canal.  We  note  that  Carnahan  was 
involved  in  both  schemes. 

In  1914,  we  find  the  1899  project 
resurrected  when  a  Seaside  delegation 
proposed  the  plan  again  to  the  Clatsop 
County  Port  Commission.7  The  plan,  now 
labeled:  “Astoria-Seaside  Canal,”  also 
specified  a  forty  foot-wide  canal  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  “motor  boat  trade”  for  the  summer 
resort. 

Other  variations  of  the  Seaside  Ca¬ 
nal  plans  were  discussed  over  the  years 
but  nothing  ever  came  of  them. 

Evaluation 

In  reviewing  the  various  schemes, 
it  becomes  quite  evident  that  the  Skipanon 
Canal  as  built  was  a  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  success  while  the  various  Seaside 
schemes  would  never  be,  or  as  one  engi¬ 
neer,  commenting  on  just  the  breakwater- 
refuge  harbor  at  Seaside:  “The  plan  would 
cost  ten  million  dollars  and  was  only 
feasible  as  a  government  project.”8  Also, 
the  initial  construction  of  the  Columbia 
River  jetties  and  their  improvement  over 
the  years  much  reduced  the  hazards  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  making  need  for  a 
harbor  of  refuge  less  critical. 

An  item  of  concern  would  have  been 
the  breakwater  facing  the  open  sea.  It 
would  have  had  to  be  of  massive  con¬ 
struction  to  withstand  the  prevalent 


storms.  Recall  that  a  large  gravel  bar  was 
formed  by  a  storm  just  off  shore  in  the 
cove  several  years  ago. 

One  should  note,  however,  that  the 
Seaside-Skipanon  route  travels  over  very 
low  ground  for  its  entire  length.  Except 
for  crossing  the  initial  gravel  ridge  at  the 
cove,  the  route  is  no  more  than  about  ten 
feet  above  mean  sea  level  for  its  entire 
length.  This  can  be  observed  if  one  travels 
the  Wahanna  Road  in  Seaside  along  the 
route,  then  north  on  McCormick  Gardens 
Road  behind  Gearhart  and  to  various 
points  north  on  the  Skipanon  canal.  Exca¬ 
vation  could  be  accomplished  by  dredges. 
Tidal  locks  and  flood  control  works  would 
be  quite  expensive,  however,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  cost  much  more  than  the  exca¬ 
vation  itself.  For  the  schemes  diverting 
the  Necanicum  into  the  canal,  we  can 
visualize  the  results  of  a  flood  running  the 
full  length  of  the  canal  unless  complex 
flood  control  and  overflow  works  were 
provided.  Canals  need  a  source  of  water 
but  entering  flooding  rivers  are  not  to  be 
desired,  to  say  the  least.  If  such  a  project 
were  considered  today,  we  can  imagine 
the  uproar  from  those  opposed  to  disturb¬ 
ing  the  “wetlands.”  This  would  apply  also 
to  the  original  drainage  ditch. 

Col.  Pickering  is  also  the  author  of 
the  article,  "Wind,  Sand  and  Water:  An 
Account  of  Life  on  Clatsop  Plains,  ’’print¬ 
ed  in  Vol.  16,  No.  3  issue  o/Cumtux. 
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By  Liisa  Penner 

The  Liberty  Theater 

There’s  good  news  for  all  those  who  care  about  the  old  Liberty  Theater  in 
Astoria.  New  ownership  is  bringing  the  building  back  into  good  condition.  It  was 
recently  purchased  by  the  team  of  Kenny  and  Rose  Marie  L’ Amie  Paavola  and  Robert 
Jacob,  who  have  invited  discussion  about  the  ways  in  which  the  building  might  serve 
the  community.  Members  of  Liberty  Restoration,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  organization,  are 
now  considering  turning  the  theater  into  a  performing  arts  center,  a  move  which  will 
bring  new  life  to  the  downtown  area.  That's  Rose  Marie  Paavola,  of  Columbia  Travel, 
seen  below  at  the  Liberty  Theater. 

A  Pictorial  History  of  Astoria 

For  many  years  now,  there  have  been  discussions  at  CCHS  regarding  the 
publishing  of  a  book  of  photos  covering  Astoria  or  the  whole  county,  but  there  were 
always  a  number  of  insurmountable  problems,  the  main  one  being  cost.  With  the  help 
of  The  Daily  Astorian ,  however,  these  problems  have  been  overcome  and  the  book 
is  now  in  print.  Published  by  the  Pediment  Publishing  Co,  it  contains  nearly  three 
hundred  photos  of  Astoria.  The  book  was  truly  a  coordinated  effort,  with  their 
representative,  Brad  Fenison,  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Astorian,  and  Curator  Mark 
Tolonen,  working  together  to  bring  these  photos  from  the  CCHS  archives  to  those 
interested  in  the  history  of  our  county.  The  books  are  available  from  CCHS,  the 
Compleat  Photographer,  and  The  Daily  Astorian.  Already  the  first  printing  has  been 
sold  out  and  more  books  are  on  the  way.  For  more  information,  contact  CCHS  or  The 
Daily  Astorian,  949  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103,  (phone)  503-325-321 1 . 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


The  Clatsop  County 

Historical  Society 

Corporate  Sponsors  receive: 

•  Prominent  listing  as  a  Corporate  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

•  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Corporate  Sponsor 

•  Use  of  one  of  our  three  facilities  for  a  meeting  or  event 

•  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  the  Annual  Holiday  Dinner 

•  Two  complimentary  tickets  to  “Plum  Pudding’'  at  the  Flavel 
House  in  December 

•  Twelve  museum  admission  passes 

•  Special  gift  from  the  Historical  Society 


Business  Sponsors  receive: 

•  Prominent  listing  as  a  Business  Sponsor  at  the  Heritage 
Museum 

•  Framed  Sponsor's  certificate 

•  Admission  to  all  three  museums 

•  One  year  subscription  to  Cumtux  with  an  annual  listing  as  a 
Business  Sponsor 

•  One  year  subscription  to  CCHS  Newsletter  including  listing 

•  Window  decal 

•  10%  discount  in  museum  shops 

•  Four  museum  admission  passes 

•  Two  tickets  to  “Tea  &  Scones”  at  the  Flavel  House  in  August 

For  more  information  on  Business  and  Corporate  Sponsor  support, 
contact  Membership  Committee  chairman,  Blair  Henningsgaard,  at 
(503)  325-2203. 


The  Corporate  and  Business 
Sponsorship  Program 

provides  important  financial  support. 

The  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society 
gratefully  acknowledges  these 


Corporate  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

The  Astorian-Budget  Publishing  Company,  Astoria 
The  Bank  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
Pacific  Power,  Astoria 

_ Wells  Fargo  Bank,  Astoria _ 

and 


Business  Sponsors  of  CCHS 

Crest  Motel,  Astoria 
D&D  Concrete  Service,  Astoria 
Historical  Tours  of  Astoria,  Astoria 
Loop-Jacobson,  Inc.,  Astoria 
Medical  Dental  Center,  Astoria 
Wadsworth  Electric,  Inc.,  Astoria 
Wecoma  Partners,  Ltd.,  Astoria 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Blair  Henningsgaard,  Astoria 

Please  Join  Us! 

Call  or  write: 


CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
1618  Exchange  Street,  Astoria,  OR  97103  —  (503)  325-2203 


Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


Oars  and  sails  propelled  these  double-ended  fishing  boats  on  the  Columbia 
River.  The  date  is  sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Note  the  sailing 
vessel  at  the  left  in  the  distance. 
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